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INTRODUCTION 

All  of  us  in  London  think  it  very  kind  of  our  old  friend, 
the  Bishop  of  Chester,  to  write  us  another  book  for 
Lent.  For  the  benefit  of  our  many  American  readers 
I  must  explain  that  he  is  the  same  man  who  was  Bishop 
of  Stepney  seven  years  ago,  and  who  then  wrote  for 
us  The  Day  of  Battle — a  book  which,  I  believe,  exceeded 
all  our  Lenten  books  in  the  wideness  of  its  circulation. 

The  Bishop  has  naturally  chosen  a  very  different 
subject  three  years  after  the  Armistice,  and  has  tried 
to  bring  home  to  us  in  his  own  telling  and  characteristic 
way  what  the  familiar  words  "  Peace  and  Happiness, 
Truth  and  Justice,  Religion  and  Piety  ''  really  mean. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  anticipate  what  will  be  found 
in  the  book  on  these  subjects  except  to  say  that  the 
familiar  prayer  will  have  a  deeper  meaning  for  all 
who  have  read  this  book  carefully. 

I  would  only  point  out  that  the  future  of  the  world 
depends  upon  these  words  becoming  a  reality  not  only 
in  our  own  individual  lives  but  in  the  lives  of  nations. 

Probably  before  this  book  reaches  America,  it  will 
be  seen  what  will  be  the  probable  outcome  of  the 
great  Conference  at  Washington.  I  am  writing  this 
just  when  it  is  about  to  commence,  but  I  should 
like  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  realize 
that  we  in  London  look  upon  this  Conference  as  one 
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of  the  most  important  events  which  have  taken  place 

in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  we  are  praying  daily, 

even  hourly,  for  its  success,  and  that  whatever  be  the 

immediate  outcome  of  it,  Great  Britain  and  America 

must  continue  to  strive  hand  in  hand  for  the  peace 

of  the  world. 

The  words  which  have  inspired  this  book  occur,  as 

everyone  knows,  in  what  is  called  "  The  Prayer  for 

Parliament,"    but   if   readers   on   both   sides   of   the 

Atlantic  catch  the  spirit  of  the  book,  the  prayer  will 

in  future  mean  that  "  Peace  and  Happiness,  Truth 

and  Justice,  Religion  and  Piety  "  may  be  established 

throughout  all  generations  among  the  nations  of  the 

world. 

A.   F.  LONDON. 


PREFACE 

It  is  just  seven  years  since  the  Bishop  of  London 
bade  me  write  a  book  for  Lent,  1915.  It  was  doubtful 
then  how  long  the  war  would  last.  Some  believed 
that  it  would  be  over  before  Christmas,  1914  :  and 
it  was  hard  to  foresee  the  conditions  under  which  the 
little  book  would  be  published.  It  was  written  and 
revised  while  we  were  passing  into  the  deepening 
shadows  of  an  anxiety  that  only  increased  as  the  days 
went  on  ;  and  by  the  time  it  was  printed  we  were 
beginning  to  realize  the  greatness  of  the  conflict,  the 
cost  of  it  all,  the  uncertainty  of  the  final  issue.  And 
yet  it  was  easier  to  write  then  than  it  is  to  write  now. 
I  was  at  work  in  East  London  ;  and  there  were 
perhaps  few  places  where  the  uplifting  and  ennobling 
influences  of  the  war  were  more  patent  than  there. 
Few  are  likely  to  forget  the  patience  and  self-restraint, 
the  sympathy  in  joy  and  sorrow,  the  quiet  courage 
and  endurance  our  people  were  beginning  to  show. 
The  war  drew  us  closer  to  one  another  than  we  had 
ever  been  drawn.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  many  pages 
with  the  memories  of  those  days  :  they  were  full  of 
acts  of  brotherly  kindness,  of  kind  and  gentle  words, 
of  thought  for  other  people.  Never  were  people  more 
generously  disposed  than  then.  Every  day  seemed 
to  bring  fresh  instances  of  words  and  deeds  such  as 
might  mark  a  steady  ascent  to  higher  levels  of  un- 
selfishness. We  might,  indeed,  be  disappointed  with 
the  immediate  results  of  definite  rehgious  effort. 
Missions  of  Repentance  and  Hope  may  in  some  places 
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have  fallen  flat.  Yet,  as  one  went  about  the  place  in 
the  earlier  days  of  the  war,  or  shared  it  may  be  the 
little  touch  of  danger  that  came  with  the  air  raids, 
one  was  conscious,  somehow  or  another,  that  a  force 
beyond  our  own  control  was  drawing  us  into  closer 
fellowship  one  with  another  ;  and,  we  really  believe, 
into  something  like  a  closer  fellowship  with  God. 

It  was  bound  to  be  so.  Just  as,  quite  inevitably, 
alienation  from  one  another  alienates  us  from  Him, 
so  approach  to  one  another  is  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously approach  to  Him — "  He  that  dwelleth  in 
Love  dwelleth  in  God  "  :  and,  little  as  many  of  us 
thought  of  it,  He  was  indeed  wonderfully  near  us 
all  that  time  ;  not  only  because  we  tried  to  say  our 
prayers  and  went  to  services  of  intercession,  but 
simply  because  we  were  behaving  more  kindly,  more 
humanly  than  we  generally  do.  And  so,  of  course, 
there  were  wonderful  moments  for  one  of  us  here, 
for  another  there,  sometimes  for  great  masses  of  us 
altogether,  in  which  actual  and  vivid  consciousness  of 
God  was  almost  overwhelming.  Armistice  Day  and 
the  week  that  followed  it  can  hardly  be  forgotten. 
Never,  surely,  was  the  heart  of  the  people  **  bowed 
as  the  heart  of  one  man  "  as  it  was  then.  And  year 
by  year,  as  the  day  comes  round,  it  is  still  as  though 
you  struck  a  cord  which  had  not  ceased  to  vibrate. 
"  Think  and  thank  and  resolve  "  :  and,  indeed,  we 
still  think  and  still  thank  and  still  once  more  resolve. 
But  the  fruit  of  our  thought  seems  slow  in  ripening 
and  the  practical  issue  of  our  thankfulness  is  still 
delayed,  and  resolution  is  still  vague  and  uncertain, 
and  we  hardly  get  further  than  meani  g  to  do  better 
some  day.  Probably  we  all  thought  that  the  task  to 
which  we  meant  to  set  ourselves  would  be  simpler 
than  it  is.  The  complications  which  have  impeded 
and  still  impede  the  realization  of  peace  throughout 
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the  world,  have  their  counterpart  in  the  compHcations 
which  for  the  time  frustrate  our  smaller  hopes  for 
home  and  country. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  real  standard  of  measure- 
ment by  which  we  may  judge  what  is  slow  or  fast.  We 
may  be  told  quite  rightly  that  it  is  far  too  soon 
for  us  to  form  any  just  estimate  of  the  spiritual  and 
social  results  of  the  Great  War.  If  only  we  were 
clear  in  our  own  consciences,  if  only  we  might  beheve 
that  things,  however  slowly,  were  moving  along  the 
right  path,  we  might  be  content  with  very  gradual 
advance.  What  shocks  and  shames  us  is  the  thought 
that  we  may  (it  has  happened  before  now)  be  lapsing 
into  insensibihty  ;  that  little  by  little  we  may  be  for- 
getting what  we  learnt  in  the  war  ;  faihng,  it  may  be, 
to  fulfil  God's  purpose  for  us  as  the  link  between  that 
tremendous  past  and  the  happier  future. 

Surely  a  responsibility  from  which  there  is  no  escape 
rests  on  us.  We  have  so  much  to  hand  on  to  those  who 
shall  come  after  us.  They,  at  most,  will  be  told  of  it. 
We  have  seen  it.  We  are  the  survivors  of  the  great 
upheaval.  We  are  not  those  who  have  heard  with 
their  ears  and  whose  fathers  have  told  them.  It  is 
far  more  intimate,  far  more  personal  than  that.  We 
are  the  very  ones  who  passed  through  it  all.  Some  of 
us  served  in  the  war  and  saw  what  a  man  can  scarcely 
see  and  live  ;  some  of  us  (and  oh  the  urgency  of  such' 
a  claim)  are  those  who  could  not  fight,  who  hardly  suf- 
fered, and  were  saved  simply  because  the  lives  of  others 
were  given,  the  blood  of  others  was  shed  on  our  behalf. 
We  look  for  no  speedy  settlement  of  the  great  disorder, 
no  very  swift  harvesting  of  the  fruits  of  victory,  no 
sudden  result  of  that  amazing  sacrifice.  Yet  none  but 
ourselves  can  play  the  part  we  are  called  to  play.  W^e  of 
this  generation,  we  who  are  now  (let  us  say)  in  middle 
life  may  well  be  haunted  by  a  fear  that  will  not  let  us 
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go.  What  if  after  all  the  world  falls  back  again  into 
the  old  blind  courses,  slave  once  more  to  the  delusions 
the  war  shattered,  the  enmities  and  false  ambitions 
and  standards  which  those  tremendous  years  of  con- 
flict condemned ;  and  we,  above  all  others,  are  to 
blame  for  it  ?  For  we  are  they  who,  like  Israel  in  the 
desert,  drew  near  when  the  whole  mountain  smoked 
and  flamed,  who  trembled  and  quaked  at  the  thunder 
and  voice  of  the  trumpet  exceeding  loud,  who  seemed 
indeed  (so  we  thought  at  the  time),  to  hear  the  Voice 
of  God  in  the  midst  of  the  fire.  We  are  the  people 
of  the  tremendous  experience.  No  people  ever  heard 
God  speak  as  we  heard  Him.  We  are  the  very  people  who 
sat  side  by  side  through  the  dark  hours,  and  crowded 
together  when  the  terror  swept  by  overhead,  who  tried 
to  comfort  one  another  in  the  time  of  sorrow  :  we  are 
they  whose  whole  standard  of  values  was  changed  for 
the  time  at  least  by  the  wonders  we  saw  and  heard. 
Even  the  most  selfish  of  us  awoke  to  the  splendour  of 
self-sacrifice.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to 
receive  ;  the  only  way  to  save  one's  life  is,  if  need  be, 
to  lose  it.  Just  for  a  time  at  least,  with  a  clearness 
we  cannot  question,  we  came  to  see  what  r sally 
matters  and  what  does  not  :  and  if,  as  often  it  hap- 
pened, the  old  religious  ideas  were  rudely  shaken, 
and  some  of  the  old  beliefs  imperilled,  the  shaking 
and  the  peril  were  gain,  not  loss.  Most  often,  thank 
God,  it  was  the  removing  of  that  which  might  be 
shaken,  in  order  that  those  things  which  cannot  be 
shaken  might  remain.  Again  and  again,  just  as  in 
the  old  Book  of  Job,  what  sounded  like  irreverence  was . 
the  first  rude  utterance  of  the  fear  of  God,  and  what 
seemed  like  denial  cleared  the  ground  for  a  firmer 
and  more  reasonable  faith. 

"  W^hat  we  have  seen  and  heard  declare  we  unto 
you,"  we  are  not  mere  transmitters,  we  are  as  it  were 
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the  actual  witnesses  of  all  this.  Others  may  read  it  as 
history.  It  is  ours  to  have  lived  through  it  and  known 
it  by  experience.  Disloyalty  to  its  inspiration  and 
teaching  is  not  like  the  failure  of  some  later  generation. 
It  is  as  though  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity  those 
who  saw  had  kept  silence,  those  who  Jieard  had  been 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  speak.  Our  silence  is  not  like 
the  silence  of  any  ordinary  age  of  Church  life.  It  is 
the  silence  of  the  actual  witnesses,  of  the  first  disciples, 
the  reticence  of  St.  Peter  or  St.  John.  There  is  a 
first-hand  element  in  our  witness  that  no  other  testi- 
mony can  supply.  Obviously,  I  do  not  mean  talking 
about  it.  We  may  already  have  talked  about  it  too 
much,  and  cheapened  it  by  our  talk.  We  can  show 
our  loyalty  to  it,  our  undying  memory  of  it  in  better 
ways  than  talk.  Come  what  may,  we  must  not  lose 
what  the  experience  of  these  seven  years  has  given  us. 
The  tragedy  of  such  a  loss,  like  the  loss  of  any  great 
inheritance,  might  be  enacted  in  many  ways.  It  might 
be  worked  out  gradually  as  the  memory  of  the  great 
events  became  fainter,  and  their  appealing  power 
weaker  as  time  went  on.  But  it  might  be  worked  out 
very  swiftly  indeed.  We  know  how  great  fortunes, 
amassed  by  the  infinite  labour  of  one  generation,  have 
been  dissipated,  not  gradually,  but  by  the  incredible 
recklessness  of  the  very  children  of  those  by  whom 
the  fortune  was  made  ;  how  great  enterprises  perish 
and  come  to  nought  through  the  carelessness  of  their 
first  inheritors.  When  was  it  lost  ?  You  say  it,  it 
may  be  of  some  precious  work  of  art.  And  the  real 
answer  may  have  to  tell  not  of  the  dullness  of  some 
later  heir,  but  of  the  heartlessness  of  those  who  re- 
ceived it  as  a  parting  gift  from  one  who  had  "  sold  all 
that  he  had  "  to  secure  it. 

Think  once  more  of  the  Christian  tradition,  think 
what  the  world  owes  to  the  simple  fideUty  of  those 
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who  were  first  intrusted  with  it.  They  were  not  called 
or  required  to  create  it.  God  in  Christ  had  done  that. 
But  they  were  bound  to  transmit  it.  They  were  His 
witnesses.  They  never  forgot  ;  they  were  not  dis- 
obedient. They  could  not  but  speak  the  things  which 
they  had  seen  and  heard.  They  were  ready,  if  need 
be,  to  seal  their  testimony  with  their  blood.  How 
fatal  the  collapse  if  they  had  failed,  if  that  by  which 
the  world  was  to  be  saved  were  lost  within,  let  us  say, 
ten  years  from  its  first  revealing.  And  not  all  unlike 
this  is  the  responsibility  committed  to  us.  Let  us  not 
waste  time  by  wondering  how  many  years  it  will  take 
to  reap  the  gains  of  our  heart-breaking  losses,  to  judge 
the  ultimate  results  of  the  Great  War.  The  first 
disciples  never  seem  to  have  lost  themselves  in 
speculating  how  long  it  would  probably  take  to  con- 
vert the  world.  But  they  knew  that  the  final  issue, 
however  long  it  might  be  delayed,  hung  on  their  simple 
fidehty  to  what  was  clear  enough  to  them.  It  was 
enough  that  they  should  hand  on  to  others  what  they 
had  received  :  and  so  the  first  link,  (never  mind  for  the 
time  about  the  others) ,  was  firm  and  strong. 

Seven  years  since  the  declaration  of  war,  three  years 
since  the  Armistice  :  I  have  not  a  notion,  nor  have  you, 
as  to  whether  that  is  a  long  time  or  a  short  time. 
It  depends  altogether  on  some  purely  arbitrary 
standard  of  measurement.  It  may  be  far  too  short 
a  time  for  anything  like  the  pacification  of  the  world 
at  large  or  the  settlement  of  disputed  territories  or 
the  recovery  of  financial  stabiHty  ;  far  too  short  for 
the  healing  of  broken  bodies,  and  shattered  nerves,  and 
sorrow-stricken  hearts  ;  far  too  short  for  anything  like 
a  return  to  the  quiet  paths  of  what  people  call  a 
normal  life. 

But  it  is  not  too  short  a  time,  alas,  for  the  swift 
mischief  that  comes  of  forgetfulness.     It  is  quite  long 
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enough  for  consciences,  once  awakened,  to  fall  asleep 
again ;  for  impressions,  vivid  and  compelling,  to 
become  faint  and  ineffectual.  It  is  not  too  short  for 
the  loss  of  enthusiasms,  for  the  breaking  of  a  great 
many  promises  which  we  made  "  when  we  were  in 
trouble."  It  is  not  too  short  for  a  return,  stealthy 
and  secret  at  first,  open  and  unashamed  a  little  later 
on  to  vain  and  idle  and  selfish  ways.  The  processes 
of  deterioration  are  more  rapid  than  we  expect  them 
to  be.  Cut  in  soft  stone  and  exposed  to  wind  and 
weather  the  inscription,  once  so  legible,  can  hardly  be 
deciphered  now.  The  hand  is  withdrawn  and  the 
message  of  warning  grows  fainter  even  as  we  look  at 
it.  What  does  it  mean  and  does  it  really  mean  it  ? 
What  was  clear  once  is  clear  no  longer. 

All  sorts  of  complications,  political,  industrial, 
financial,  may  delay  the  full  fruition  of  the  Victory 
God  seems  to  have  given  to  the  cause  and  the  ideals  for 
which  the  war  was  fought.  But  there  is  very  little  that 
is  beyond  our  control  to  hinder  you  and  me  from 
becoming,  at  all  events  in  our  own  lives  and  in  our 
more  intimate  and  practical  relations,  the  men  and 
women  we  meant  to  be ;  when  we  were  drawn  so  close 
to  one  another,  so  mysteriously  close  to  God,  when  we 
seemed  to  see  ourselves  and  others  more  nearly  as  we 
really  are. 

It  may  be  presumptuous  to  speak  of  special  times 
as  pre-eminently  critical,  to  use  too  lightly  the  language 
of  "  now  or  never  "  with  regard  to  a  given  date.  Yet 
many  considerations  lead  us  to  regard  as  very  critical 
the  Lent  of  1922.  We  have  had,  in  plain  terms, 
plenty  of  time  to  think.  War  literature,  both  history 
and  fiction,  is  flowing  in  a  diminished  stream.  War- 
time sermons  and  war-time  novels,  some  good  and 
some  bad,  are  becoming  things  of  the  past.  We  have, 
for  the  most  part,  fulfilled  our  hearts'  desire  in  setting 
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up  our' war  memorials ;  and  we  thank  God  for  the  loving 
and  thankful  spirit  conspicuous  in  their  dedication, 
and  for  the  witness  which  they  bear.  Our  churches 
and  churchyards  and  the  whole  country-side  are  richer 
for  them.  They  seem  to  have  given  us  the  chance 
of  saying  in  silence  a  good  deal  that  words  could  never 
express.  The  year  has  brought  us  some  wonderful 
blessings  of  the  sort  that  seem  to  reveal  God's  Provi- 
dence as  ready  to  reward  our  efforts,  when  we  set 
ourselves  to  do  things  in  the  right  way.  We  have 
seen  the  peaceful  settlement  of  one  great  industrial 
conflict.  There  has  been  on  all  hands  a  marked 
repudiation  of  the  methods  of  violence.  Even  con- 
flict has  had  an  undertone  of  persistent  longing  for 
peace  :  and  while  on  the  one  hand  we  have  preached 
good  will,  on  the  other  we  have  been  assured  that 
there  is  plenty  of  good  will  already  at  work,  and  that 
all  that  is  wanted  is  a  formula,  a  phrase,  that  may 
stand  as  a  basis  of  agreement. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  traversing  well-trodden  ground 
to  say  over  again  what  has  been  said  a  thousand 
times  with  regard  to  the  Religious  outlook.  We 
have  become  almost  too  familiar  with  the  phrases  by 
which  it  is  customary  to  describe  it.  Everybody  is 
ready  to  assure  us  that  there  is  a  veritable  hunger  for 
the  Word  of  God,  that  men  want  Religion,  and  that 
if  we  could  only  state  its  claims  and  its  offers  in 
reasonable  terms  men  would  spring  at  it.  We  are 
invited  to  contrast  the  old  world  with  the  new  :  the 
old,  self-confident,  self-satisfied  ;  the  new  distraught, 
disillusioned.  It  cannot  but  seem  the  sort  of  time  at 
which  anything  like  a  clear  and  coherent  witness  is 
bound  to  get  a  hearing  ;  at  which  any  Gospel  worthy 
of  the  name  might  find  its  way  into  men's  hearts. 
Nothing  seems  more  impenetrable  than  unbroken 
prosperity.     It  is  in  our  prosperity  that  we  say,  "  I 
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shall  never  be  moved."     But  when  the  prosperity  is 
gone,  and  all  its  foundations  are  shaken,  when,  indeed, 
the  house  is  left  desolate,  there  seems  some  hope  that 
it  will  be  said,  "  Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord."    There  is  eternal  truth  in  that  most 
dramatic  passage  in  Hosea,  in  God's  confidence  that  men 
who  are  really  at  a  loss  will  feel  and  not  be  ashamed 
to  own  their  need  of  Him.     "  I  will  go  and  return  to 
my  place,  till  they  acknowledge  their  offence,  and  seek 
my  face  :  in  their  affliction  they  will  seek  me  early."  ^ 
It  would  be  utterly  presumptuous  in  a  little  book 
like  this  to  attempt  a  general  survey  of  the  conditions 
of  the  time,  or  a  restatement  of  the  great  principles 
of  Christian  Faith  :    but  somehow  we  Christians,  and 
specially  we  who  hold  special  commission  in  the  Body 
of  Christ,  are  missing  the  opportunity  God  has  given  us, 
failing  Him  when  in  some  mysterious  way  he  really 
needs  us  ;  not  making  things  plain  to  plain  people  :  still 
using  a  language  not  understood  by  those  to  whom  it 
is  professedly  addressed  :  with  the  fence  and  barrier  of 
mutual  unintelligibility  still  between  us  :  never  quite 
getting  down  to  the  common  ground  on  which  we  should 
at  least  understand  one  another.    The  leaven  that  the 
world  needs  is  withheld  from  it ;    the  salt  that  is  to 
preserve  it  lies  safe  and  useless,  losing  its  savour  in  its 
separate  receptacle.     We  know  quite  for  certain  that 
there  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  our  faith  :   that  it  is 
a  power  of  salvation  to  everyone  that  believeth  :   that 
it  is  what  men  need  :  and  yet  it  seems  as  though  again 
and  again  there  were  something  in  the  way  we  speak 
of  it  that  frustates  its  appeal.    As  we  live  it,  it  fails  to 
attract.     The  soul,   naturally  Christian,  is  so   often 
the  very  soul  that  refuses  our  sort  of  Christianity. 
Is  it  the  way  I  put  it  ?     Is  it  my  life,  more  vocal  than 
my  words,  that  alienates  a  man  whom  I  am  sure 
would  have  been  drawn  to  Christ  ? 

1  Hos.  V.  15. 
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Here,  of  course,  we  are  reminded,  and  rightly, 
not  to  make  too  much  of  numbers,  not  to  deal  in 
majorities.  The  faithful,  the  elect,  the  little  flock, 
the  happy  few,  the  band  of  brothers  ;  few  as  they 
are,  they  may  yet  hold  the  promise  of  victory : 
but  then  they  must  be  the  right  few,  the  right 
sort  of  minority.  And  here  it  is  that  again  our  hearts 
fail  us.  God  can  afford  as  of  old  to  sift  out  the 
faint-hearted,  to  bid  the  timid  go  home  again,  to 
eliminate  those  who  drink  too  leisurely  of  the  brook  by 
the  way,  in  order  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  a  small  yet 
fighting  force,  a  handful  of  stalwarts  on  whom  He  can 
rely.  But  is  our  "  membership,"  however  reassur- 
ingly small,  really  of  that  sort  ?  Are  our  "  faithful  " 
really  His,  are  our  elect  of  His  choosing  ?  Can  He 
count  on  us  ?  We  wonder,  all  said  and  done,  whether  the 
average  man,  the  modern  representative  of  the  honest 
and  good  heart  sees  in  us  any  very  definite  effort  to 
become  the  sort  of  people  he  can  rightly  respect,  to 
whom  he  would  wish  to  become  more  like.  St.  Paul 
may  say  with  a  fine  confidence,  "Be  ye  followers  of 
me,  as  I  am  of  Christ."  But  it  takes  a  bold  man  to  say 
that.  There  is  no  gap  in  that  splendid  sequence.  He 
dares  offer  the  help  of  his  own  example  ;  but  only 
because  he  knows  his  own  loyalty  to  his  Lord.  It  is 
hardly  so  with  us.  We  may  well  distrust  the  value, 
so  far  as  other  men  are  concerned,  of  our  uncertain 
and  intermittent  fidelity  to  an  Ideal  dimly  descried. 
Corporately  and  individually  we  distrust  our  witness. 
We  are  afraid  that  people  may  dislike  Christ  because, 
rather  justly,  they  dislike  us.  We  feel  now  and  again 
that  (as  some  remind  us)  the  world  would  be  more 
likely  to  see  Him,  if  some  of  us  at  least  would  stand 
out  of  the  light  ;  and  that  the  Gospel  would  be  a 
simpler,  as  well  as  a  more  beautiful,  thing  were  it  un- 
accompanied by  the  commentary  provided  by  our  lives. 
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Let  not  those  that  seek  thee  he  confounded  through 
me.  It  is  not  a  mere  morbid  fancy,  nor  a  sham 
humility  to  use  words  hke  those.  We  may  not  be 
quite  clear  as  to  what  was  in  the  Psalmist's  mind 
when  he  said  them.  There  was  at  least  a  haunting 
fear  that  in  one  way  or  another  his  misery  might  be 
a  hindrance  to  others  in  their  search  for  God.  It  is 
not  wise  to  set  such  a  catastrophe  beyond  the  bounds 
of  possibihty,  to  ascribe  the  suggestion  of  it  to  the 
spite  of  a  Novelist  or  the  bitterness  of  an  ungodly 
Reviewer.  Ever  since  the  days  in  which  St.  Paul  had 
to  tell  self-satisfied  Israelites  that  the  name  of  God 
was  blasphemed,  that  their  God  had  a  bad  name 
among  the  Gentiles  because  of  them,  there  has  been 
the  risk  of  it.  There  is  no  escaping  it.  As  things  are, 
men  are  bound  to  judge  our  Religion  by  the  hves  of 
those  w^ho  more  or  less  conspicuously  profess  it ;  and 
sometimes  surely  with  disastrous  result. 

The  extent  of  that  disaster  may  vary.  Our  Lord 
touches  it  at  its  worst  when,  speaking  of  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  he  uses  those  appalling  words,  "  Ye  have 
taken  away  the  key  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  ye 
entered  not  in  yourselves  :  and  them  that  were  enter- 
ing in  ye  hindered."  Make  a  mental  picture  of  that, 
make  a  little  scene  of  it  :  simple  folk,  eager  to  enter, 
finding  it  impossible  because  someone  has  taken  away 
the  key,  and  that  someone  clearly  a  rehgious  man. 
Our  Lord  would  not  have  said  it  unless  it  had  needed 
to  be  said.  And  all  along,  varying  in  extent  and  in 
intensity  there  has  been  the  risk  of  it.  There  have 
been  times  in  which  wickedness  in  high  places  made 
it  quite  extraordinarily  hard  for  the  simple  to 
make  much  of  Religion  ;  times  in  which  the  lives  of 
professing  Christians  (there  is  perhaps  no  other 
word  for  the  purpose)  persistently  alienated  more 
honest  folk.      Never,  of  course,  has  the  hfe  of  the 
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Church  or  the  Ufe  of  the  Christian  fully  represented  the 
Mind  of  Christ.  It  has  been  at  best  a  partial  and  too 
transitory  reflection  of  the  glory  that  excels.  He,  like 
some  great  author,  has  suffered  grievously  by  transla- 
tion ;  in  our  lives  He  has  lost  His  Grace,  in  us  He  has 
become  unintelligible  ;  in  us  He  has  no  form,  no  come- 
liness, no  beauty  that  man  should  desire  Him.  His 
name,  as  we  pronounce  it,  has  lost  the  wonder  of  its 
appeal. 

Like  certain  people  of  old  we  undertake  to  adjure 
demons  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  whom  Paul 
preaches  :  and  Jesus  they  know,  and  Paul  they  have 
heard  of  :  but  somehow  they  don't  know  us  ! 

It  would,  of  course,  be  an  exaggeration  to  speak  as 
though  there  were  little  or  nothing  to  say  on  the  other 
side.  Despite  our  separations,  our  discordant  voices, 
the  feeble  witness  of  our  most  imperfect  hves,  the  only 
too  patent  inconsistency  of  the  life  we  live  with  the 
faith  we  profess,  our  failures  in  zeal  and  in  love  He  uses 
us  still :  and  still  He  sets  before  us  an  open  door, 
and  grants  us  a  little  strength  if  only  we  try  to  keep 
His  word  and  do  not  deny  His  name  ! 

Here,  then,  is  the  opportunity  and  the  responsibility 
of  us  Christians,  of  the  Church  in  the  present  day.  This 
is  what  seems  to  give  a  special  solemnity  to  the  Lent 
of  1922.  The  old  order,  for  better  or  for  worse,  is 
passing  away  :  the  new  is  settling  into  shape.  Religion 
must  assert  its  claim  to  a  place  in  any  adjustment  of 
human  life,  if  life  is  to  be  worth  living  ;  and  men  are 
ready,  more  widely  perhaps  than  ever  before,  to  own 
their  need  of  it.  A  plain,  strong,  simple  coherent  faith, 
a  faith  that  can  hold  men  in  close  and  practical  fellow- 
ship, a  faith  that  reckons  with  the  actual  facts  of 
human  life,  and  covers  the  whole  area  of  human  work 
and  effort,  speaking  to  men  in  their  own  language 
that  is  the  sort  of  Faith  men  need  to-day. 
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And  we  Christians  believe,  heart  and  soul,  that  the 
faith  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  all  and  more  than  this. 
It  may  (or  may  not  !)  need  restatement  in  the  ordinary 
and  technical  sense  ;  it  certainly  demands  constant 
restatement,  constant  reassertion  in  the  lives  of 
Christians.  It  is  a  horrible  thought  that  perhaps,  after 
all,  the  difficulties  involved  in  mysterious  doctrines  or 
in  miracles  are  less  deterrent  than  the  unrealities  and 
eccentricities  of  the  Christianity,  with  which  some  of 
us  are  content,  and  which  rises  in  men's  minds  when 
they  think  of  you  and  me  ! 
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The  Prayer  for  the  High  Court  of  Parhament  (to  be 
read  during  their  Session)  belongs  to  the  later  (not 
the  last)  stage  of  Prayer  Book  revision.  It  was  in- 
serted in  1662,  and  its  form  and  language  recall  the  date 
of  its  composition.  The  epigrammatic  brevity  of  the 
old  Latin  Collect  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Expression  has 
become  more  dehberate.  Two  words,  sHghtly,  sometimes 
imperceptibly,  different  are  thought  to  be  better  than 
one.  There  is  still  balance ;  but  the  scales  of  the  balance 
are  more  heavily  weighted.  Synonyms  are  in  favour ; 
not  indeed  the  reckless  synonyms  of  extempore  speech  ; 
but  those  in  which  the  shades  of  difference  are  slight 
and  unobtrusive.  We  are  learning  to  "  acknowledge 
and  confess,"  we  are  forbidden  to  "  dissemble  and 
cloke."  Intelligent  users  of  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  will  probably  have  their  preference  for  one 
style  or  the  other.  There  is  a  most  artistic  beauty  in 
the  brevity  of  the  more  ancient  form,  yet  it  had  its 
dangers.  Cranmer  seems  to  have  felt  this  ;  to  have 
seen  that  the  swiftness  of  the  Latin  outpaced  the 
ordinary  speed  of  the  northern  mind,  and  few  things 
in  Literature  are  more  skilful  than  the  slight  expansions 
and  dilations  with  which,  as  it  were,  he  slowed  down 
the  rapid  movement  of  the  more  ancient  forms.  Test 
it  by  the  best-known  instance.  "  God — whom  to  know 
is  to  live,  whom  to  serve  is  to  reign."  Are  you  not 
secretly  glad  that  someone  felt  that  such  speed  is  not 
characteristically  English  ;  that  neither  in  thought 
nor  in  expression  does  it  bear  translation  ;  and  so  gave 
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us  instead  "  in  knowledge  of  whom  standeth  our 
eternal  life,  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom  "  ?  Call 
it  proUx,  if  you  hke :  but  it  is  about  the  pace  at  which 
even  a  fairly  alert  mind  moves  in  its  devotions,  if  it 
really  thinks  at  all.  Epitome  and  compression  are  all 
very  well  in  their  way  ;  yet  it  is  probable  that  for 
many  of  us  a  much  more  deliberate  movement  is  more 
natural  and  more  wholesome  ;  and  we  might  with 
advantage  say  our  prayers,  both  public  and  private, 
more  slowly  than  is  the  fashion. 

Such,  then,  is  the  form  of  the  Prayer  for  Parhament, 
the  King  is  "  religious  and  gracious,"  God  is  asked  to 
"  direct  and  prosper,"  things  are  to  be  "  ordered  and 
settled  "  upon  the  "  best  and  surest  "  foundations. 
Then  come  the  words  on  which  this  little  book  is 
based  "  that  peace  and  happiness,  truth  and  justice, 
rehgion  and  piety  may  be  established  among  us  for  all 
generations."  There  is  the  same  rhythm,  the  same 
leisurely  procedure,  the  same  balance  of  phrase.  We 
remember  how  in  Donibey  and  Son  the  loud  ticking  of 
the  eight-day  clock  on  the  staircase  seemed  to  echo  the 
grave  utterance  of  the  schoolmaster.  It  is  not  irreverent 
to  say  that  something  like  it  strikes  one  here.  It  is 
not  the  rapid  pulse  of  the  beating  heart,  nor  the 
cricket-chirping  of  your  watch  (put  it  close  to  your 
ear  and  it  is  just  like  a  grasshopper).  It  is  much  more 
like  the  slow  beat  of  a  long  pendulum.  Indeed,  when 
the  reader  is  rhythmically  disposed,  and  we  are  all  a 
little  dreamy,  the  comparison  is  hard  to  avoid.  "  Peace 
and  happiness,  truth  and  justice,  religion  and  piety, 
established  among  us  ;  all  generations."  We  are  easily 
hypnotized  into  something  like  utter  inattention. 

I  want,  if  I  may,  to  recover  these  words  from  their 
partial  obscurity  in  a  prayer  which  is  used  less  often 
than  it  might  be  used,  or  from  the  encumbrance  which 
thoughtless  use  has  laid  upon  them.    There  is  no  vain 
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repetition  about  them.  They  are  the  right  words  and 
they  stand  in  the  right  order.  Starting  with  the  things 
which  are  obviously  desirable,  which  almost  all  of  us 
wish  to  secure,  they  go  down  deeper  and  deeper  to  the 
conditions  on  which  those  desirable  things  are  based 
and  to  the  foundations  on  which  they  rest.  They  help 
us  towards  something  like  a  coherent  theory  of  life 
and  action  ;  and  they  touch  and  deal  with  hfe  on  all 
sides  and  in  all  its  aspects. 

Many  of  us,  who  neither  use  nor  understand 
scientific  language  and  are  guiltless  of  philosophy 
are  really  anxious  to  get  life  "  unified."  It  is  awkward, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  when  the  different  spheres  in 
which  our  lives  are  spent,  home  and  business  and 
politics  and  Church  are  like  different  lands  and 
different  climates  ;  demanding  of  us  different  manners, 
different  weights  and  measures,  divers  kinds  of 
tongues.  It  is  uncomfortable,  at  best,  that  home 
should  be  a  strange  place  with  its  own  peculiar  be- 
haviour, business  another  curious  region  with  ways  of 
its  own  ;  Church  sometimes  and  to  some  of  us  the 
strangest,  the  most  eccentric  of  all,  where  we  behave 
in  quite  another  way,  and  say  what  we  should  not 
dream  of  saying  elsewhere :  so  that  Sunday  is  an  un- 
intelligible parenthesis  in  a  sentence  which  makes  quite 
clear,  yet  rather  sordid  sense  without  it.  We  want  a 
Hne  of  conduct,  not  a  series  of  incompatible  behaviours ; 
a  hfe  coherent,  consistent,  not  a  restless  change  of 
costume  ;  a  head  of  hair,  not  a  series  of  wigs. 

Never,  never  think  that  the  mere  expression  of 
your  isolated  self,  of  what  you  are  now,  will  make 
you  the  man  you  are  meant  to  be.  Only  contact, 
only  association,  only  the  give-and-take  of  genuine 
fellowship  can  do  that.  Genuine,  we  say,  for  just  as 
there  are  men  and  boys  who  can  pass  uninfluenced 
and  unimproved  through  the  most  powerful  environ- 
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ments — school,  college,  army,  navy,  workshop — so 
are  there  those  who,  bearing  themselves  stiffly  and  it 
may  be  scornfully,  miss  all  that  the  life  of  fellowship 
can  give  us  as  completely  as  though  they  had  never 
hved.  St.  John,  j^ou  will  remember,  told  us  something 
like  this  when  he  spoke  of  the  impossibility  of  loving 
God  whom  we  have  not  seen  apart  from  loving  the 
brother  whom  we  have  seen.  And  no  sort  of  love 
that  is  not,  in  a  sense,  transferable  is  really  love ;  no 
sort  of  kindness  or  fairness  that  is  confined  within  con- 
ventional hmits  is  really  kind  or  fair.  Love  must  be 
at  all  events  capable  of  extension.  It  must,  by  its 
very  nature,  hke  the  straight  hne  in  Euclid,  admit 
of  being  prolonged,  "  produced,''  to  any  extent.  It 
does  not  indeed  stand  condemned,  because  up  to 
now  it  has  worked  only  within  the  confines  of  the 
home  or  the  circle  of  friends  ;  if  only  it  has  in  it  the 
elasticity  and  energy  for  wider  use.  There  are  mothers 
whose  love  for  their  o^\Tl  children  makes  them  tender 
and  thoughtful  for  the  children  of  others.  Your  pride 
in  your  own  boy,  your  thought  and  hope  for  his  future 
may  make  you  really  solicitous,  even  anxious  as  to  the 
future  of  the  boys  of  the  people  who  work  for  you.  It 
certainly  ought,  it  probably  will.  The  spirit  of  gener- 
osity to  your  friends  may  make  you  generous  to  your 
rivals  and  even  to  the  people  you  do  not  like.  If  you 
are  really  just,  you  will  wish  to  be  just  to  all  men. 
It  is  this  power  of  extension  that  tests  the  value  of 
your  qualities.  It  is  only  inferior  or  perished  rubber 
that  breaks  when  it  is  stretched.  Force  of  circumstance 
may  confine  the  actual  practice  of  love  and  kindness 
and  fairness  within  what  seem  hke  narrow  hmits,  but 
essentially  they  know  no  limits  at  all.  Just  as  forgive- 
ness, though  it  may  never  have  been  tried  beyond  seven 
times,  is  equally  ready  to  forgive  seventy  times  seven. 
It  is  difficult  to  state  plainly  and  in  few  words  the 
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things  that  for  many  of  us  make  hfe  unsatisfactory, 
and  set  us  wondering  whether  we  have  found  the  clue 
to  it  :  whether  we  are  holding  its  book  in  such  a  way 
that  we  are  likely  to  be  able  to  read  it.  But  foremost 
amongst  such  things  there  seems  to  stand  the  lack  of 
coherence,  of  consistency,  of  the  relation  of  the  parts 
one  to  another  and  to  life  as  a  whole.  It  is  surely 
disturbing  when  we  catch  ourselves  treating  as  an 
adjunct,  rather  difficult  to  accommodate,  that  which 
we  are  taught  to  regard  as  a  vital  principle ;  when  we 
find  ourselves  content  to  assign  a  very  limited  dominion 
to  laws  of  life  and  conduct  which  on  Sunday,  and  as 
Christians,  we  proclaim  as  universal. 

Everyone  knows  the  process  by  which  a  scientific 
theory  is  confirmed  again  and  again  until  it  attains  the 
splendour  of  practical  certainty.  It  is  simply  that 
applied  again  and  again,  repeatedly  and  with  all  pos- 
sible variety  of  attendant  circumstance,  it  somehow 
holds  its  own,  and  your  experiment  manages  to 
produce  the  same  result. 

It  will  indeed  confirm  our  faith  and  strengthen  our 
resolution  if  we  are  brought  to  see  this  with  regard 
to  the  Christian  view  of  life.  It  wiU  be  splendid 
to  feel  quite  sure  of  it  all ;  to  apply  our  Christianity 
experimentally  to  successive  departments  of  human 
life,  and  so  to  find  that  there  is  nothing  to  which  it 
cannot  be  applied,  that  there  is  no  part  of  one's  life, 
no  part  of  anybody  else's  that  does  not  need  Christ ; 
that  there  is  nothing  contingent,  nothing  uncertain, 
save  only  the  inherent  uncertainty  of  Man's  free-will, 
that  you  may  be  quite  sure  of  Christ  ;  so  sure  that 
you  will  give  yourself  wholly  to  Him  ;  sure  that  He  who 
can  save  you  can  save  the  world.  The  only  doubt,  and 
it  is  still  unresolved,  is  whether  the  world  will  let  Him. 

The  Prayer  for  Parliament  was  framed  in  troublous 
times.     It  was  probably  composed  by  Laud  in  1625, 
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and  it  was  to  be  used  every  Wednesday  '*  during  the 
present  visitation."  It  was  used  again  on  the  occasion 
of  a  "  general  fast  "  in  June,  1661  ;  after  which  it 
found  its  way  into  its  present  place  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  It  was  born,  then,  when  trouble  was 
brewing  :  slightly  modified,  it  was  accepted  for  perma- 
nent use  at  a  time  when  open  conflict  was  at  an  end, 
when  things  were  beginning  to  settle  down,  a  time, 
nevertheless,  of  great  unrest,  of  political  and  religious 
disquietude.  It  found  men  weary  of  war,  eager  for 
peace  and  quiet,  yet  strangely  ignorant  of  the  path 
along  which  such  blessings  may  be  found  ;  violent  in 
thought  if  not  in  deed  ;  still  persistent  in  the  old  hostili- 
ties ;  ready  under  the  guise  of  legal  repression  to  apply 
the  discredited  methods  of  physical  force  ;  many  ready 
to  believe  that  mere  lapse  into  licence  would  remedy  the 
ills  of  over  restraint.  "  We  simply  mean  to  enjoy  our- 
selves "  summed  up  for  many  their  whole  theory  of  life. 

Above  all,  let  us  remember  that,  so  far  as  such 
dates  can  be  fixed,  the  time  at  which  this  prayer  came 
into  the  Prayer  Book  was  the  time  when  modem 
England  really  began  to  be  :  and  if  we  too  are  living 
in  a  period  of  inevitable  transition,  w^ords  that  were 
wise  then  are  likely  to  be  wise  now.  We  may  well 
be  thankful  to  sober  divines  who,  quite  as  eager  as 
anybody  else  for  peace  and  happiness,  went  a  little 
further  and  prayed  not  only  for  peace  and  happiness, 
but  for  the  establishment  for  all  generations  of  the 
conditions  on  which  peace  and  happiness  rest. 

You  cast  about  in  vain  for  a  satisfactory  definition 
of  peace.  It  has  a  whole  host  of  beautiful  synonyms, 
each  better  than  the  last.  There  is  the  lovely  word 
tranquillity,  with  its  picture  of  a  sea  ever  calm  yet  never 
stagnant.  The  classics  are  insistent  that  there  must  be 
gentle  movement,  not  mere  stillness  in  a  tranquil  sea. 
There  is  harmony,  with  its  suggestion  of  perfect  music 
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of  many  instruments  all  at  once  and  all  in  tune.  There 
is  concord,  when  the  hearts  of  many  are  as  the  heart 
of  one.  Of  course,  in  the  old  days  men  made  a  goddess 
of  Peace.  She  must  have  her  home  in  heaven,  however 
urgently  her  presence  was  required  on  earth.  So  she 
had  her  temple  and  her  statue  ;  and  like  all  the  best 
goddesses  she  was  of  noble  birth.  She  was  own 
daughter  of  Zeus  and  Themis,  of  God  and  Right. 
Her  mother's  austere  name  sets  us  thinking !  It  was 
something  better  than  clever  of  them  to  make  Peace 
the  daughter  of  Right.  We  read  in  quite  another  place 
of  Righteousness  and  Peace  kissing  one  another.  It 
makes  the  picture  more  full  of  meaning  if  we  remember 
their  relationship. 

And  curiously  enough  that  instance  of  mythological 
insight,  a  chance  discovery  in  the  Greek  Lexicon, 
starts  us  on  a  track  that  is  worth  following.  Who, 
so  to  speak,  are  the  parents  of  peace  ?  It  is  easy  to 
say  "  I  never  asked,"  or  "  I  never  knew  she  had  any." 
But  to  answer  this  is  to  make  a  mistake  which  is  as 
mischievous  as  it  is  general.  The  longing  for  peace  is 
universal :  never  was  it  more  urgent,  more  heartfelt 
than  it  is  to-day.  We  want  it  everywhere,  in  our 
hearts,  in  our  homes,  in  our  factories  and  workshops, 
in  our  Churches,  in  the  world.  It  is  the  one  great 
aspiration  ;  dona  pacem,  give  peace.  We  prayed  for 
it  during  the  war  ;  and  at  that  wonderful  moment 
when  actually  the  last  shot  had  been  fired,  and  the  last 
reverberation  had  echoed  into  silence,  we  thought 
that  the  blessing  of  peace  had  settled  down  upon  us. 
But  peace  is  something  more  than  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  Peace  may  be  signed  ;  its  formal  terms  may 
be  kept ;  but  signing  peace  does  not  make  peace.  Some- 
one was  bold  enough  to  say  that  there  was  more  peace 
in  the  world  during  the  war  than  there  was  before  or 
after  it.      Mozley  in  a  well-known  sermon  questions 
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whether  there  is  any  overwhelming  amount  of  hostihty 
in  actual  war.  At  all  events  it  seems  that  wide  as  the 
battle  area  may  be,  seldom  is  it  all  aflame  at  the  same 
time.  It  is  as  though  hostility  were  concentrated  in 
the  utter  fierceness  of  conflicts,  struggles,  raids, 
challenges,  reprisals,  bitterly  intense  ;  men,  I  suppose, 
sometimes  seeing  red  and  for  a  moment  wholly  bent  on 
killing — just  as  sometimes  all  that  is  amiss  in  our 
bodies  finds  its  expression  in  some  part  of  them, 
desperately  inflamed.  Nevertheless,  all  that  local  fierce- 
ness had  as  its  background  great  regions,  not  of 
complete,  but  yet  of  comparative,  peace.  We  worked 
together,  we  spoke  to  one  another,  we  even  managed 
to  pray  together  in  strange  and  unwonted  harmony. 
We  managed,  as  never  before,  not  to  quarrel.  It 
was  partly  the  sense  that  disunion  meant  ruin  ;  partly 
an  absorption  in  work  that  had  to  be  done ;  partly 
a  real  desire  in  the  presence  of  great  sacrifices  and 
heroisms,  to  make  the  least  rather  than  the  most  of 
personal  aims  and  particular  grievances  :  they  looked 
so  small  and  insignificant  then  ;  be  it  as  it  may,  there 
was  perhaps  more  peace  in  the  world  during  the  years 
of  the  war  than  there  was  in  the  reckless  days  before 
it,  or  the  days  of  restlessness  and  misgiving  and  dis- 
quietude that  have  followed.  It  is  almost  tempting 
to  use  in  this  connection  Tennyson's  well-worn  paradox 
and  to  say  that  there  sometimes  lives  more  peace  in 
honest  strife  than  in  half  the  "  Peaces  "  over  which 
the  world  has  gone  into  ecstasy. 

But  while  we  may  be  glad  that  the  mythologists 
insisted  on  the  parentage  of  Peace  and  made  her  child 
of  Zeus  and  Right,  we  have  all  of  us,  and  perhaps  we 
English  most  of  all,  have  to  be  on  our  guard  against 
the  guiles  and  deceits  of  Personification.  A  wise  writer 
has  warned  us  against  it  ;  it  is  in  itself  misleading  and 
we  English  people  are  clumsy  in  our  use  of  it.    It  is  not 
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really  congenial  to  us  :  it  is  not  our  natural  expression 
(if  it  was  ever  anyone's)  of  the  things  we  really  care 
about.  Personified  graces  are  as  a  rule  very  dull 
statues  ;  and  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the 
picture  on  the  cover  of  Truth  and  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Peace  and  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity  sculpture 
which  used  to  be  popular.  There  used  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  it  in  the  old  Crystal  Palace  ;  and  what  may  be 
left  of  it  is  enough  to  prove  our  point.  It  may  seem 
overstrained  to  say  that  it  has  done  a  great  deal  of 
harm,  to  set  it  side  by  side  with  bad  hymns  as  a  real 
corrupter  not  merely  of  national  taste,  but  of  national 
candour  ;  yet  honestly  we  believe  that  it  has  ;  and 
conspicuously  with  regard  to  our  conception  of  Peace. 

For  nothing  could  well  be  more  misleading  than 
this  false  conception  of  Peace  as  an  arrival.  God, 
indeed,  visits  the  earth  and  blesses  it  :  so  we  say  at 
Harvest  Festivals  ;  but  He  visits  it,  so  to  speak,  from 
inside  rather  than  from  outside.  Wind  and  sunshine 
may  seem  indeed  to  arrive,  but  the  real  processes,  the 
fruitful  activities  are  not  from  without  or  from  above, 
they  are  underground  and  within,  in  the  component 
elements  of  the  rich  earth  and  the  secret  stir  in  the  heart 
of  the  seed.  We  get  all  wrong  about  Peace  when  we 
think  of  Peace  as  visiting  and  blessing,  as  arriving  like 
one  who  has  come  to  stop,  or  not  stop,  with  us. 

Yet  that  is  the  conception  which  ever  so  much  of  our 
poetry  and  imagery  force  upon  us.  Here  she  is  with  her 
olive  branch  and  her  attendant  doves  :  with  a  very  nice 
smile  on  her  face,  and  with  nice  calm  folds  in  her  long 
white  robes  :  and  we  are  very  glad  she  has  come,  and 
we  hope  she  means  to  stop  quite  a  long  time.  We 
certainly  will  do  our  best  to  make  her  comfortable  and 
to  make  her  feel  at  home.  We  hope  she  will  not  be 
bored  ;  we  feel  in  our  bad,  bold  hearts  that  possibly 
she  may  bore  us  :   that  good  and  gentle  as  she  is  we 
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may  find  her  wearisome,  and  not  have  much  to  say  to 
her  !  She  is  sensitive  and  we  beheve  that  she  is  rather 
easily  hurt  ;  we  have  to  be  careful  and  on  our  guard 
and  to  avoid  "  certain  topics."  She  bids  us  in  her 
beautiful  calm  voice  to  forgive  and  forget  ;  and  we 
try  our  best  to  do  so.  Yet  she  is  a  httle  restless  :  it  is 
as  though  she  were  going  on  somewhere  or  had  an 
engagement  elsewhere.  Conversation  flags,  and  we 
begin  to  get  on  dangerous  ground.  We  must  not  fore- 
stall what  we  may  have  to  say  about  Happiness  ;  that 
will  come  later  on  :  but  it  really  seems  as  though  this 
popular  conception  of  peace  as  an  arrival,  as  someone 
who  comes  and  visits  us,  were  a  dangerously  misleading 
idea  ;  and  it  has  penetrated  more  deeply  into  current 
thought  than  is  right.  Think,  if  you  will,  of  any 
familiar  and  commonplace  scene  of  strife.  We  are 
only  too  familiar  with  such  scenes,  from  the  nursery 
onwards.  The  nursery,  of  course,  was  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  for  Mother  was  anything  rather  than  an 
arrival.  We  who  fought  as  children,  and  the  room  we 
fought  in  and  the  things  we  threw  at  one  another, 
were  all  hers.  We  and  they  in  her,  she  in  us  and  in 
them  :  she  had  been  there  in  the  deeper  sense  all  along. 
She  was  not  like  Peace  :  she  was  more  like  God  :  and 
if  she  was  the  right  sort,  she  could  do  more  than 
arrange  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  She  is  "  hors  de 
concours  "  in  matters  like  these.  But  take  the  more 
serious  conflicts  of  later  life  :  your  quarrelsome  home, 
your  industrial  conflict,  your  political  strife,  your 
international  suspicions  and  hostilities,  will  anything 
that  you  can  picture  as  an  arrival  put  an  end  to  these? 
It  is  all  too  like  the  famous  scene  in  The  Critic.  Every- 
one, you  still  remember  is  at  daggers  drawn.  "  There's 
a  situation  for  you  !  There  is  an  heroic  group  !  You 
see  the  ladies  can't  stab  Whiskerandos — he  durst  not 
strike  them  because  of  their  uncles,  the  uncles  durst 
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not  kill  him  because  of  their  nieces — I  have  them  all  at 
a  deadlock,  for  every  one  of  them  is  afraid  to  let  go 
first/'  "Why  then/'  says  Sneer,  "they  must  stand 
there  for  ever  !  "  "  So  they  would,"  says  Puff,  "  if  I 
hadn't  a  very  fine  contrivance  for't.    Now  mind — 

[Enter  Beefeater  with  his  halbert.) 
Beefeater.     In  the  Queen's  name  I  charge  you  all 
to  drop 
Your  swords  and  daggers  ! 
(They  drop  their  swords  and  daggers) 
Sneer.     That  is  a  contrivance,  indeed. 
Puff.     Ay,  in  the  Queen's  Name  !  " 

All  that  is  vastly  humorous  :  but  there  is  real  truth 
underlying  it  all.  For  where  you  have  a  real  deadlock 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  an  arrival  from  outside  can 
dissolve  and  disentangle  it.  That  is  not  how  peace 
comes.  Peace  shall  flourish  out  of  the  earth — but  only 
because  Righteousness  has  looked  down  from  heaven. 
We  must,  of  course,  be  courteous  to  time-honoured 
conceptions.  We  must  not  be  rude  to  the  lady  with 
the  olive  branch  and  the  doves  and  the  long  robes  and 
the  quiet  face,  but  we  may  have  to  speak  plainly  to 
her.  How  would  you  like  it  yourself,  for  someone  to 
break  it  to  you  that  after  all  you  are  not  a  person  but 
a  product,  not  a  cause  but  an  effect  ?  or  even  worse 
still  a  by-product  ?  something  that  comes  in  the  process 
of  making  something  else  ;  produced,  when,  so  far  as 
direct  intention  goes,  no  one  intended  to  produce  it. 

This  is  loose  language  and  it  may  need  some  sort 
of  apology  :  but  on  the  whole  it  leads  to  a  truer 
conception  of  the  way  in  which  peace  comes  about ; 
as  the  product  of  certain  conditions,  not  as  a  cause, 
but  as  an  effect.  Try  to  look  at  it  more  closely  in  this 
light. 

Let  us,  as  it  were,  ask  Peace  not  to  be  offended,  not 
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to  think  herself  humiliated  or  dethroned  when  we 
speak  of  her  thus.  For  some  of  us,  it  may  be,  by- 
products call  up  unpleasing  associations.  We  think 
instinctively  of  the  heavy  pall  of  smoke  that  hangs 
over  our  great  manufacturing  towns  :  although,  in 
passing,  let  us  say  that  the  darkened  sky  when  the 
factories  were  at  work  again  was  a  more  encouraging 
sight  than  the  blue  sky  and  the  clear  atmosphere  that 
spoke  of  industry  at  a  standstill.  Or  you  think  of 
stench  or  noise  or  sullied  streams  as  by-products  of 
manufacture,  or  at  best  of  some  stray  substance, 
possibly  useful,  yet  rarely  beautiful,  flung  off  by  toil 
that  is  bent  on  something  better. 

But  see  it  from  another  point  of  view.  It  always 
seems  as  though  in  the  Natural  World  the  best  and 
most  wonderful  things  are  just  of  this  sort.  Nature 
is  lavish  of  them  :  she  gives  them  gratis,  as  it  were, 
with  something  else.  The  business  of  the  sun,  from 
our  point  of  view,  is  to  lighten  and  warm  the  earth  ; 
but  he  comes  to  us  with  all  the  splendour  of  sunrise, 
and  leaves  us  with  the  flaming  glory  of  the  sunset. 
Think  of  the  age-long  processes  described  by  the 
geologists  :  the  overthrows  and  the  rebuildings,  the 
gigantic  architecture  and  sculpture  of  the  hills  and 
valleys,  the  mouldings  of  the  mountains  and  the  en- 
graving of  the  rocks.  It  has  gone  on  for  centuries 
and  centuries ;  and  all  along,  as  though  incidentally 
it  has  given  us  the  beauty  of  landscape  and  scenery  ; 
just  as,  to  take  another  instance,  the  plant  on  its  way 
to  maturity  and  self -propagation  gives  us,  first,  the 
unspeakable  beauty  of  its  flower,  and  then  the  refresh- 
ment of  its  fruit.  It  might  well  seem  as  though  the 
generosity  of  nature  lay  just  in  this  habit  of  hers,  this 
habit  so  like  that  of  some  people,  the  most  delightful 
people  in  the  world,  who  always  do  something  on  the 
way,  quite  as  kind,  as  that  for  which  they  set  out ; 
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who  gladden  their  road  as  surely  as  they  gladden  the 
place  of  their  arrival.  Some  old  commentator,  speak- 
ing of  the  life  of  our  Lord,  notices  in  Him  this  special 
sort  of  generosity,  how  on  the  way  to  one  kindness,  he 
will  bestow  another,  healing,  for  instance,  the  woman 
with  her  issue  of  blood,  when  he  is  bound  for  the 
house  of  Jairus,  and  says  that  his  "  parerga  "  [irdpepya) 
are  as  memorable  as  his  "  works." 

So  then  let  us  think  of  Peace.  She  does  not  come 
with  any  magic  wand  or  remedy  for  all  our  ills.  In 
fact,  she  does  not  come  at  all — and  there  is  no  "  she  " 
about  it.  It  is  only  that  when  things  get  right,  things 
work  well ;  it  is  only  that  when  the  instruments  are 
in  time  and  tune  the  harmony  is  there,  unbidden  and 
unsought.  You  cannot  have  peace  apart  from  the 
conditions  on  which  peace  rests.  Fulfil  the  conditions 
— their  very  fulfilment  is  peace. 

Is  not  this  after  all  just  what  the  Bible  says  or 
suggests  about  it.  The  blessing  of  peace  is  God's 
response  to  the  very  deepest  and  most  universal  of 
human  longings,  the  way  in  which  He  satisfies  our 
common  need.  We  want  what  we  call  peace,  and  He 
wants  us  to  have  it ;  aye,  and  not  merely  our  own 
peace,  but  His,  the  same,  in  our  measure,  that  is  in- 
finite and  eternal  in  Himself.  But  even  God's  peace, 
Christ's  peace,  is  a  resultant.  He  has  it ;  He  enjoys 
it — simply  because  He  is  what  He  is  ! 

It  is  at  least  a  curious  fact  perhaps  that  the  only 
various  reading  that  affects  common  worship  and 
common  use  is  one  that  just  touches  this  point.  We 
do  not  want  to  make  too  much  of  it  :  but  it  is  at  least 
interesting  and  w^orth  noticing.  We  all  know  the 
Gloria  in  Excelsis  ;  it  stands  at  the  beginning  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  Liturgy  just  as  it  crowns  with  its 
splendour  our  own.  Most  people  know  the  "  Messiah  " 
and  we  meet,  sometimes  in  rather  unexpected  places, 
c 
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the  "  Gloria  in  Excelsis "  from  the  Twelfth  Mass ! 
Peace  on  earth,  Good-will  towards  men  ;  the  very 
words  recall  inevitably  the  music  to  which  they  are 
set.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  these  are  disputed  words. 
Do  not  be  disheartened.  In  whatever  way  we  read 
them  they  are  wonderful  and  beautiful  and  divine  : 
and  if  one  reading  seems  to  excel  in  width  of  un- 
bounded generosity,  the  other  perhaps  goes  deeper 
and  teaches  something  more.  The  one,  it  may  be, 
reminds  us  of  God's  infinite  Love,  the  other  tells  us  how 
that  love  may  find  its  response  and  its  effect  in  us. 

"  Peace  on  earth  among  men  in  whom  he  is  well 
pleased ''  ;  for  after  all,  and  with  a  little  bit  of 
safeguarding  in  the  note,  our  Revised  Version  does 
decide  in  favour  of  that  which  is  familiar  in  the 
Latin  "  hominibus  bonse  voluntatis."  It  is  just  a 
reminder,  even  at  the  outset,  that  though  w^e  are 
never  straitened  in  God's  heart,  we  are  sometimes 
straitened  in  our  own.  Even  in  this,  the  most 
famiHar,  the  most  generous,  the  classical  proclamation 
of  peace,  there  seems  something  that  corrects  and 
adjusts  our  too  easy  anticipations,  something  to  remind 
us  that  peace  does  not  come  without  discrimination 
anyhow  and  anywhere.  Most  of  us  know  very  little 
about  various  readings  :  we  only  dislike  them  when 
they  seem  to  spoil  the  rhythm  of  a  familiar  passage, 
or  alter  the  meaning  of  favourite  "  verses."  It  might 
seem  indeed  a  dreadful  thing  to  question  the  correctness 
of  a  carefully  "  illuminated  "  text — like  those  we  used 
to  hang  up  in  churches  at  Christmas — "  Good-will 
Towards  Men."  But  for  many  centuries  people  who 
illuminated  their  books  more  skilfully  than  we  do  went 
on  persistently  writing  ''honcB  voluntatis^''  of  good-will, 
or  of  "  his  "  good- will :  and  that  is  the  way  they  sang 
it,  and  still  sing  it  in  church.  And  after  all  it  seems 
as  though  they  were  right. 
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Depend  upon  it  there  is  no  unwillingness,  no 
stint,  no  reserve  in  the  splendour  of  that  procla- 
mation :  no  limit  save  that  which  is  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  peace.  But  if  you  treat  it  as  a 
proclamation  of  peace  you  do  well  to  read,  not 
carelessly,  the  style  of  its  address.  Peace — to  men  of 
good-will — of  God's  good  pleasure.  No  wonder,  no 
blame  to  them,  that  even  after  two  thousand  years  of 
professed  Christianity  men  should  be  dismayed;, 
embittered,  that  some  of  them  should  lose  faith,  and 
some  become  contemptuous  at  the  sight  of  a  whole 
world  at  war.  Where  is  the  peace  you  promised  us,  of 
which  the  angels  sang  and  you  silly  folk  go  on  singing  ? 
It  is  no  doubt  sometimes  hard  to  answer  them,  and  we^ 
it  may  be,  feel,  for  reasons  best  known  to  ourselves,, 
that  we  are  not  exactly  the  people  to  respond.  But, 
humiliating  as  it  may  be,  it  is  better  than  asking 
where  is  the  Peace  to  ask  (whatever  the  precise  wording 
may  be)  where  are  the  men  of  good-will  ?  Are  there 
enough  of  them  ?  Are  they  keen  enough,  consentient 
enough,  to  win  for  the  world  the  Peace  it  needs  ? 

And  that  is  the  way  with  the  Bible  all  along.  It  may 
seem  fanciful  to  remind  one's  self  that  Melchizedek 
is  "  first  by  interpretation  King  of  Righteousness,  and 
then  also  King  of  Salem  which  is  King  of  Peace  "  ; 
but,  all  the  same,  it  seems  as  though  this  careful  in- 
sistence on  the  right  order  were  meant  to  guard  us 
against  mistake.  The  mountains  shall  bring  peace 
to  the  people,  and  the  hills,  in  righteousness.  But 
again,  and  most  deliberately  in  the  great  passage  in 
Isaiah,  where  judgment  dwells  in  the  wilderness,  and 
righteousness  abides  in  the  fruitful  field,  "  the  work 
of  righteousness,"  its  product,  shall  be  peace  :  and 
the  e-ffed  (the  consequence)  of  righteousness,  quietness, 
and  confidence  for  ever. 

Over  against  this  repeated  insistence  on  the  right 
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order  you  have  to  set  the  scathing  condemnation  of 
the  wrong.  There  are  not  many  pictures  that  stick 
more  persistently  in  our  minds  than  that  of  the  men 
who  build  their  crazy  wall  and  plaster  it  over  with 
untempered  mortar,  and  talk  of  peace  and  every 
blessing  under  the  sun  ;  and  trouble  comes  again  and 
the  storm  breaks,  and  the  wall  is  no  more,  neither  they 
that  daubed  it ;  the  prophets,  of  course,  which  '*  pro- 
phesy concerning  Jerusalem,  and  which  see  visions 
of  peace  for  her,  and  there  is  no  peace  saith  the  Lord 
God/' 

How  wonderfully  that  old  image  has  held  its  ground. 
How  persistent  is  the  use  of  it.  For  the  untempered 
mortar  of  the  old  days  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
whitewash  of  our  own,  and  we  use  it  just  as  they  did 
theirs.  The  wall  will  never  stand.  We  want  it  to  look 
as  if  it  would,  to  persuade  ourselves  that  it  will,  to 
conceal  its  flimsiness  and  our  scamped  work.  But 
stability  cannot  be  secured  by  whitewash.  The  wall's 
stability  is  only  a  special  aspect  of  its  construction. 
Build  it  right  and  it  will  endure  ;  solid  work  on  a  good 
foundation  ;  there  Hes  the  secret  of  its  "  Peace  "  :  a 
"  Peace,"  let  us  remember,  that  is  but  an  instance  of 
the  working  of  a  law  on  which  the  order  of  the  whole 
universe  depends.  There  is  nothing  fortuitous,  no 
element  of  chance  about  it ;  build  it  rightly,  it  is 
bound  to  stand.  Build  it  wrongly,  it  is  equally  bound 
to  fall. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness  let  us  anticipate  the  lines 
of  thought  into  which  we  shall  be  led  a  little  later  on. 
This  is  not  an  ambitious  book.  It  will  deal  for  the 
most  part  with  the  homely  scenes  and  with  the  domestic 
difficulties  with  which  we  are  all  famihar.  If,  indeed, 
it  be  true  that  the  foundations  of  peace  everywhere  are 
the  same  ;  the  same  in  the  heart ;  the  same  in  the 
home ;  the  same  in  industry ;  the  same  in  the  social 
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order ;  the  same  in  the  wider  sphere  of  international 
relations,  we  shall  have  our  confidence  in  those  founda- 
tions enormously  strengthened,  w^e  shall  hope  and 
pray  that  they  may  be  laid  firm  and  solid  as  the  basis 
of  the  peace  of  the  whole  world.  But  it  is  mainly  by 
inevitable  inference  that  we  shall  touch  great  subjects 
like  those  :  we  do  not  (wilfully)  exercise  ourselves  in 
great  matters  which  are  too  high  for  us.  We  shall 
return  again  and  again  to  the  simpler  things  of  daily 
life  ;  our  hearts,  our  homes,  our  businesses,  our  actual 
relations  \\ith  those  about  us,  our  place,  (and  as  life 
goes  on  it  is  apt  to  become  more  clearly  and  more 
narrowly  defined,)  in  the  social  order,  our  behaviour 
to  those  with  whom  our  relation  is  constant  and  close. 

We  want  peace  !  I  do  not  say,  "  Are  we  prepared  to 
pay  the  price  for  it  ?  "  That  is  not  the  way  to  put 
things.  Peace  is  not  a  commodity  to  be  paid  for.  Ask 
rather  whether  we  are  prepared,  in  small  things  as  well 
as  great,  to  work  thoughtfully  and  patiently  for  the 
great  result ;  to  labour  for  Peace. 

But  we  are  leaving  out  happiness  !  and  that  seems 
a  strange  thing  to  do  !  Peace  and  Happiness  (for 
somehow  we  cannot  avoid  this  old  personification)  are 
sisters  ;  they  come  hand  in  hand  ;  they  are  hke  each 
other,  though  Happiness  may  be  thought  to  smile 
rather  more  obviously,  and  to  w^ear  brighter  clothes 
than  peace.  She  may  have  what  fancy  depicts  as 
gossamer  wings — we  never  know  exactly  what  that 
means  :  but  they  suggest  fluttering  rather  than  deter- 
mined flight.  They  are  the  wings  of  the  butterfly 
rather  than  the  strong  pinions  of  the  bird.  She  cer- 
tainly lacks  the  soUd  frame  and  proportions  of  that 
other  sister  whom  we  sometimes  assign  to  peace,  and 
whose  name  is  Plenty. 

Happiness  is  immensely  difficult  to  define. 

Offer  your  pictures,  your  ideas  of  happiness  to  some- 
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one  who  really  knows  and  he  will  tell  you  of  your  mis- 
take. That's  not  happiness,  that's  merely  pleasure :  nor 
that — that's  only  mirth  :  nor  that — it's  only  self- 
satisfaction  :  nor  that — it's  only  gratified  ambition  : 
oh  !  and  please  not  that — it's  only  success  !  And 
perhaps  it's  only  when  you  have  exhausted  your 
gallery,  he  turns  like  a  man  who  has  looked  through 
a  whole  bundle  of  photographs,  and  picks  up  one,  per- 
haps to  some  of  us,  the  most  unlikely  ;  and  says  that 
this  is  rather  more  like  what  he  believes  to  be  Happi- 
ness ! 

There  is  a  dear  little  poem  by  Phillips  Brooks,  which 
once  read  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  :  it  tells  how  once 
a  thief  called  Pleasure  broke  into  his  house,  and  stole 
its  chief  jewel — "  Sweet  Content."  What  is  he  to  do  ? 
He  must  pursue  the  thief  until  he  recovers  the  jewel ; 
and  then  have  no  more  to  do  with  that  thief.  Happi- 
ness is  so  simple,  yet  so  elusive.  You  ought  as  people 
say  to  be  happy,  and  you  are  miserable  ;  you  thought 
you  were  in  for  misery  and  somehow  you  are  happy. 
You  envy  the  lot  of  the  man  or  woman  with  whom  you 
"'  would  not  change  places  for  the  world."  All  down 
the  ages  you  come  across  kings,  who,  asked  to  point 
out  a  really  happy  man,  point  to  the  peasant  :  and 
peasants,  of  course,  who  want  to  be  so  happy  as  kings. 
Like  "  promotion  "  in  the  Psalms  it  comes  neither  from 
the  East  which  is  wealth,  nor  from  the  West  which  is 
travel,  nor  from  the  South  which  might  be  sunshine  : 
very  often  it  seems  to  come  from  the  bleaker  regions 
of  the  cloudy  North !  You  look  for  it  and  never  find 
it ;  you  generally  find  it  when  you  are  not  looking  for 
it.  It  is  not  really  incompatible  with  sorrow.  It  is 
certainly  more  nearly  incompatible  with  sin.  It 
has  no  necessary  connection  with  wealth  ;  you  have 
not  got  to  look  far  to  see  that  :  and  it  does  not 
come  to  people  who  are  selfish.    It  is  not  improbable 
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that,  speaking  very  broadly,  the  poor  are  happier  than 
the  rich  :  and  we  all  know  what  it  is  to  find  astonishing 
happiness  where  we  hardly  ventured  to  look  for  it ;  and 
to  carry  back  from  some  scene  of  expected  misery  the 
pity  we  were  prepared  to  scatter  broadcast  where  we 
thought  it  would  be  wanted.  That  is  no  reason  what- 
ever against  a  far  more  equitable  distribution  of  the 
things  of  this  world  :  but  it  is  certainly  good  for  afflu- 
ence to  learn  how  little  a  man's  life  depends  on  the 
things  that  he  possesses.  One  must  speak  cautiously 
and  considerately,  but  it  may  safely  be  said  that  it  is 
seldom  right  to  lay  the  blame  of  our  unhappiness  either 
on  our  circumstances,  or  our  health,  or  on  the  people 
we  have  to  do  with.  There  are  impossible  husbands 
and  very  difficult  wives  :  there  are  pains  which  may 
become  intolerable,  there  are  conditions  so  adverse  that 
they  may  seem  to  make  happiness  an  achievement  for 
saints  and  heroes.  But  it  is  not  so  with  most  of  us,  and 
a  great  deal  of  our  unhappiness  is  of  our  own  making. 
Bishop  Creighton  has  said  :  *'  It  is  amazing  how  happi- 
ness entirely  depends  on  goodness." 

It  is,  indeed,  dreadfully  difficult  to  define  happiness. 
It  might  be  simpler  just  to  think  of  happy  people  whom 
we  know  or  of  whom  we  have  read,  and  go  on  wonder- 
ing, if  we  cannot  discover,  what  it  is  that  makes  them 
happy.  What  a  mixed  company  they  are.  What 
strange  places  they  live  in.  What  a  lot  some  of  them 
have  ''  gone  through  1 "  What  burdens  some  of  them 
are  bearing  1  What  a  "  thin  time  "  some  of  them  have 
got. 

Or  turn,  more  reverently,  to  the  Bible  itself  ;  the 
more  we  know  of  it  the  more  we  shall  value  its  unique 
revelation  of  Humanity.  There  is  no  Book  that 
tells  us  more  about  men  than  it.  It  is,  put  it  at 
the  lowest,  the  one  great  Classic  in  the  world  ;  the 
one  absolutely  sincere  book,  the  one  *'  human  docu- 
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ment  "  of  first-rate  value.  It  has  wonderful  pictures 
of  quite  happy  and  extraordinarily  unhappy  men.  We 
are  wrong  if  we  get  into  the  way  of  looking  at  the 
Bible  as  a  book  written  with  a  moral  purpose,  and 
with  the  bias  that  such  a  purpose  involves.  No  doubt 
in  the  Old  Testament  there  are  books  with  a  well- 
marked  tendency  ;  but,  usually  speaking,  there  is 
nothing  of  that  in  the  New.  The  books  are  written 
not  to  prove,  but  to  record  what  happened.  They  are, 
as  everyone  knows,  extraordinarily  free  from  any 
attempt  to  improve  the  occasion,  to  do  anything  more 
than  allow  facts  to  speak  for  themselves.  The  Gospels, 
above  all,  make  no  comment  on  what  they  relate. 
Their  marvellous  impressiveness  is  that  of  reticence  and 
restraint.  The  Bible  is  good,  but  it  is  never  goody :  it 
is  never,  as  it  were,  wilfully  edifying  or  self-consciously 
improving.  It  teaches,  but  it  never  lectures.  Its  men 
and  women  are  of  flesh  and  blood,  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves,  and  as  alive  as  really  great  Literature 
can  make  them ! 

So  do  not  be  afraid  of  talking  to  them,  do  not  dis- 
trust them  :  be  reverent,  but  do  not  hold  off  them  in 
any  sort  of  pious  politeness.  Take  them  as  they  are 
and  believe  what  they  say,  or  more  often  let  you  know, 
about  themselves.  Think  of  the  ancient  stories. 
Daniel  is  far  happier  among  the  lions  than  Darius, 
sleepless  and  ill  at  ease.  The  three  children  are 
happier  in  the  furnace  than  the  king  who  has  sent  them 
there.  But  there  is  just  one  of  whom  we  know  more 
than  we  know  of  anyone  not  of  our  own  day,  and 
probably  more  than  we  know  even  of  our  intimate 
and  personal  friends  ;  there  is  St.  Paul,  and  personally 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  St.  Paul  was  one  of  the 
happiest  men  that  ever  lived.  Take,  if  you  prefer  it, 
a  period,  the  period  covered  by  the  Book  of  the  Acts, 
which  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  happiest  records 
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ever  set  on  paper.  Or  learn  what  you  may  about  the 
hves  of  the  early  Christians.  All  sorts  of  really  read- 
able books  have  made  that  knowledge  easily  accessible 
to  us  ;  and  you  will  get  an  impression  that  is  clear 
beyond  possibility  of  mistake. 

Those  were  happy  days  and  those  men  and  women 
were  happy  people.  Hardly  any  of  the  things  which 
are  supposed  to  make  men  happy  were  theirs.  It 
might  seem  at  times  that  hardly  a  single  element  of 
privation  or  discomfort  was  absent.  St.  Paul,  in  a 
brilHant  series  of  paradoxes,  describes  a  state  of  things 
which  prevailed  pretty  widely  in  many  parts  of  a 
world  that  was  beginning  to  become  Christian,  "as 
sorrowful  yet  always  rejoicing,  as  poor  yet  making 
many  rich,  as  having  nothing  and  yet  possessing  all 
things.''  Such  times,  indeed,  may  never  come  again  : 
but  it  is  as  though,  just  then,  God  wanted  the  world  to 
know  that  nothing  could  sadden  those  whom  he 
meant  to  be  happy  :  just  as  nothing  could  separate 
them  from  the  Love  of  God. 

Dare  we  say  that  the  years  of  the  war  taught  us 
something  of  the  same  kind  ?  We  who  stopped  at 
home  can  never  know  all  about  it ;  and  there  is 
something  ignorant,  ill-timed,  and,  as  it  were,  irrever- 
ent, about  our  pretence  to  know  what  we  do  not. 
I  am  sure  that  many  of  our  war  and  post-war  sermons 
need  a  special  apology  addressed  to  the  men  who  really 
know.  We  have  many  of  us,  I  am  sure,  spoken  far  too 
easily  of  light-heartedness  and  high  spirits.  We  do 
well  to  set  grave  pictures  hke  those  painted  by  Mr. 
John  or  Sir  WilHam  Orpen,  pictures  of  brave  men 
bearing  intolerable  strain,  over  against  snapshots  of 
smiling  faces.  Yet  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  prevalence  of  a  wonderful  happiness,  different  in 
character  and  in  degree  from  anything  they  had  known 
before  amongst  men  marvellously  united  in  a  great 
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adventure  that  demanded  and  secured  all  that  a  man 
forgetful  of  self  could  give. 

There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between 
their  service  and  what  war  work  meant  for  most  of 
us.  You  '*  did  your  bit,"  but  you  do  not  want  to 
compare  it  with  the  hardships  of  the  route  or  the 
strain  of  actual  conflict.  But  still  you  did  your 
best,  and  it  was  hard  work,  and  you  found  yourself 
amid  company  not  of  your  own  choosing,  and  set 
to  do  things  which,  at  first,  you  would  have  deemed 
impossible  ;  yes  and  liking  the  very  things  you  thought 
you  would  hate,  and  beginning  to  love  the  very  sort 
of  people  you  thought  you  would  dislike. 

And,  more  wonderful  still,  you  lost  your  wish  to 
attract  attention  and  to  secure  notice.  You  did 
not  care  a  bit  whether  people  noticed  you  or  not. 
Of  course,  it  was  pleasant,  and  you  just  liked  to 
know  from  time  to  time  that  you  were  useful, 
and  that  you  were  saving  trouble,  or  making  people 
comfortable  or  giving  them  pleasure  :  but  (and  it 
is  rather  a  subtle  little  symptom)  you  never  expected 
gratitude,  you  were  never  exacting  with  regard  to 
"  thank-you's  "  ;  and  as  for  praise  (you  used  simply 
to  ''dine  off"  it  once  on  a  time!)  it  came  only  as 
quite  an  extra — like  coffee  and  cigarettes  !  How 
delightful  to  think  of  days  in  which,  straight  from  the 
heart,  in  the  most  natural  voice  you  ever  use,  the  voice 
that  God  and  your  fellow-creatures  recognize  as  really 
your  very  own,  the  vox  humana  which  (unlike  that 
dreadful  thing  on  an  organ)  is  truly  human  and 
potentially  divine,  there  came  the  genuine  protest, 
"  WTiy  on  earth  should  you  thank  me.  I  simply  love 
doing  it."  It  sounds  wild  to  say  it  but  I  really  believe 
that  there  are  some  whose  memory  (and  it  is  beginning 
to  fade)  of  real  happiness  will  just  have  a  suspicion  of  the 
smell  of  iodoform  or  ether  about  it !  It  isn't  carnations. 
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it  isn't  even  incense,  it's  neither,  yet  it  is  somehow 
both. 

Just  for  a  moment  let  us  hft  our  hearts  and  Uft 
our  faces  very  high.  Let  us  look  on  the  face  before 
which  the  angels  are  said  to  veil  their  faces.  We 
blunder  when  we  think  of  them  as  dazzled,  so  to 
speak,  by  anything  like  material  or  physical  radiance. 
It  is  an  odd  bit  of  materialism  that  besets  us  when  we 
read  the  Revelation.  No  light  of  that  sort  would  dazzle 
them.  A  fairly  robust  eagle  can  look  without  blinking 
at  the  sun  itself.  No,  it  is  the  sight  of  God,  it  is  His 
face  that  overpowers  them,  the  face  that  we  see  when 
we  look  on  Jesus  Christ.  Look  at  Him  in  the  splendour, 
the  valour,  the  sorrow,  the  joy  of  His  great  Passion. 
We  are  all  of  us  far,  far  below,  far,  far  away  from  high 
things  like  these  ;  and  it  may  well  take  eternity,  or 
something  very  like  it,  to  make  us  understand  them. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  surrender  my  belief  that  it  is 
the  Man  of  sorrows  who  bids  us  enter  into  His  joy  : 
Badly,  faint-heartedly,  incredulously  as  I  follow  Him, 
and  sometimes  I  give  up  trying  to  follow  Him  at  all,  I 
shall  still  go  on  believing  that  true  happiness  comes, 
unsought,  along  the  Road  by  which  He  tries  to  lead 
us,  in  Him  who  is  the  Way  ! 

Bishop  Creighton  describes  Happiness  as  "  growth 
into  the  purpose  of  the  world."  That  is  simply  splen- 
did, and  its  value  is  inestimable  coming  from  such  a 
man  as  he  was.  We  might  well,  indeed,  be  alarmed  at 
a  phrase  so  comprehensive  as  "  the  purpose  of  the 
world."  What  are  you  and  I  that  we  should  talk  as 
though  we  understood  it  ?  Yet  we  hold  that  it  has, 
indeed,  become  intelHgible,  not  only  to  philosophers 
and  historians,  but  to  multitudes,  in  all  ages,  of  very 
simple  folk ;  and  that  growth  into  the  purpose  of  the 
world  is  practically  ours  in  our  conformity  to  the  like- 
ness of  God's  Son. 
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It  might  be  worth  our  while  to  think  this  out. 
We  naturally  shrink  from  relating  our  own  httle 
Hves  to  universal  order,  and  giving,  as  it  were, 
cosmic  explanations  of  our  private  aches  and  pains. 
It  seems  hard  to  believe  that  there  are  not  lots  of  side- 
shows quite  apart  from  the  "  purpose  of  the  world  " 
where  we  may  find  our  happiness,  backwaters  from  its 
main  currents  where  we  may  go  round  and  round  in 
unprogressive  peace  :  or  at  all  events  great  parts  of 
our  lives  in  which  we  may  enjoy  ourselves  in  complete 
indifference  to  any  purpose  of  the  kind.  Ought  there 
not  to  be  "  native  reserves  "  in  which  the  "  aborigines  '* 
may  go  on  living  as  they  please,  pursuing  the  even  or 
uneven  tenor  of  their  ways,  learning  nothing,  for- 
getting nothing  ;  survivals  of  a  past  that  will  never 
return,  standing  on  their  dignity,  insistent  on  their 
rights,  touchy  about  their  privileges,  selfish  and  useless; 
getting  as  much  and  giving  as  httle  as  they  can  ? 

Are  3'ou,  am  I,  trying  to  live  in  a  "  Paradise  "  of 
that  sort  ?  It  m^ay  be  the  house  of  Mirth  :  it  will  not 
be  the  home  of  Happiness. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  world  is  not  to  provide 
amusement  or  money  or  repose  for  a  favoured  few  ; 
it  is  not  to  make  a  certain  number  of  us  comfortable. 
Christ  came  that  men  might  have  life,  and  have  it 
more  abundantly.  There  is  no  need  just  now  to  speak 
of  the  wide  significance  of  such  a  purpose  as  that. 
Its  greatness  overwhelms  us.  We  can,  however,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  great  river,  trace  its  current,  know 
whence  it  springs,  follow  for  a  little  way  the  course 
of  it,  see  it  widening  and  widening  till  it  passes  out  of 
sight ;  and,  uncertain  as  we  may  be  about  other  things, 
past,  present,  and  to  come,  we  may  be  absolutely 
sure  that,  if  happiness  be  growth  into  the  purpose 
of  the  world,  the  selfish  will  never  be  happy.  We  may 
think  of  ourselves  as  pouring  our  little  streamlet  of 
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influence  into  its  flooding  tide,  or  launching  our  little 
boat  on  its  stream  and  letting  it  bear  us  where  it  will. 
Alas  for  the  stagnant  pools  that  withhold  their  tribute, 
for  the  timid  souls  that  slumber  or  fidget  or  sulk  on  the 
bank. 

The  purpose  of  the  world,  or  shall  we  call  it  frankly 
the  wall  of  God  !  You  may  be  growing  into  it  all 
unconscious  ;  you  may  be  growing  out  of  it  and  yet 
scarcely  know  it.  Better  to  be  a  valiant  little  straw 
on  the  bosom  of  that  stream  than  ever  5uch  a  gorgeous 
house-boat  or  stately  junk  fixed  in  its  moorings ;  for 
the  one  is  going  somewhere,  and  may  go  far ;  the 
other  will  not.  Like  any  big  stream  it  carries  strange 
things  with  it ;  and  it  leaves  very  remarkable  things 
(and  people)  stranded,  safe  on  particularly  dry  ground. 
Odd  things  (never  mind  the  shifting  metaphors  ;  I  am 
not  going  to  correct  them  even  in  proof  !)  are  worked 
into  that  purpose  ;  odd  things  miss  and  fail  it.  The 
horse  (to  take  a  wild  instance)  may  be  in  it  the  rider 
outside,  just  as  Balaam  was  temporarily  outside  it 
while  his  ass  was  in  it  heart  and  soul.  The  man  may 
be  in  it,  the  Master  outside.  Dives  beside  it,  Lazarus 
within ;  Parson  aloof  and  Clerk  initiated !  Two 
women  grinding  at  a  mill,  the  one  taken,  carried  for- 
w^ard,  the  other  left.  Love  and  service  and  (sometimes 
very  humble)  usefulness  are  of  it.  Pride  and  jealousy 
and  selfishness  and  false  sensitiveness  are  alien  to  it. 
It  may  mean  toil  and  sorrow  ;  yet  its  undertone  is 
that  of  joy.  In  it  men  and  women  are  happy.  Just 
as  when,  perhaps  for  once  in  a  way,  the  war  seemed 
to  sweep  us  into  the  wider  stream  of  what  was,  for  us 
and  for  the  time,  the  purpose  of  the  world,  we  found 
a  happiness  we  never  expected  :  so  like  "  the  real 
thing  "  that  we  are  not  likely  to  forget  it. 
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TRUTH   AND   JUSTICE 

TRUTH— I 

It  is  bold,  indeed,  almost  insolent,  to  set  such  a  title 
over  a  chapter  in  a  most  unassuming  little  book  ; 
but  I  promise  you  that  there  shall  be  nothing  am- 
bitious in  the  treatment  of  the  subject.  We  shall 
only  deal  with  it  in  one  connection  ;  only  in  its  relation 
to  the  peace  and  happiness  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken. 

Ever  since  men  have  spoken  or  written  about  truth 
they  have  seen  that  Truth  may  mean  either  of  two 
things.  It  may  mean  correspondence  with  reality,  so 
that  to  know  the  truth  about  things  is  to  see  and  judge 
and  value  them  as  they  really  are  ;  or  it  may  mean  the 
correspondence  of  a  man's  word  or  behaviour  with 
his  beliefs  and  convictions  however  faulty  or  erroneous 
his  beliefs  and  convictions  may  be.  The  one  is  the 
knowledge  of  things  as  they  are,  the  other  is  a  form  of 
honesty.  The  one  is  to  know  the  truth,  the  other  is 
realized  in  a  steady  effort  to  speak  (what  we  believe 
to  be)  the  truth.  Failure  in  the  one  lands  us  in  error, 
failure  in  the  other  is  falsehood. 

It  is  at  least  interesting  to  remember  that  these  two 
aspects  of  truth  have,  in  comparison  with  each  other, 
been  variously  valued  at  different  times.  To  the 
modern  Englishman,  and  perhaps  to  most  people  in 
the  world  of  to-day,  falsehood  is  branded  with  a  par- 
ticularly black  mark.  To  tell  a  lie  is  the  most  disgrace- 
ful of  all  things.  No  one  would  wish  to  controvert 
this  ;  but  it  was  not  always  so.^  Dr.  Mozley,  in  one  of 
his  lectures,  reminds  us  that  in  more  ancient  days  the 
duty  of  telling  the  truth  was  by  no  means  so  widely 
or  so  vehemently  enforced.     There  were  conditions 

^  Lectures  on  the  Old  Testament,  p.  153  seqq. 
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under  which,  there  were  people  to  whom  you  were 
bound  to  tell  the  truth  ;  but  the  obhgation  was 
neither  constant  nor  universal.  There  were  cases, 
by  no  means  exceptional,  in  which  no  one  was  really 
expected  to  tell  the  truth.  The  best  of  the  Greek 
philosophers,  if  I  remember  rightly,  thought  less  of  the 
lie  upon  the  lips  than  they  did  of  what  seemed  to  them 
the  lie  in  the  soul.  It  was  bad  indeed  that  a  man 
should  say  what  was  untrue :  but  it  was  even  worse 
that  he  should  believe  it.  Falseness  in  such  a  case 
seemed  to  them  to  have  got,  as  it  were,  further  down, 
deeper  in,  into  the  man's  constitution.  He  was  more 
completely  identified  with  it,  it  was  more  thoroughly 
part  of  him  and  he  part  of  it  than  if  he  merely  told 
a  lie  and  said  what  he  knew  was  untrue.  They  did  not 
associate  falsehood  with  utterance  so  closely  as  we 
do  :  and  it  seemed  to  them  that,  if  there  were  to  be 
falsehood,  it  was  better  that  it  should  be  on  the  lip 
than  in  the  heart ;  just  as  we  hold  that  it  is  better  to 
have  a  disease,  if  you  must  have  it,  not  in  a  vital  but 
in  some  less  important  part  of  the  human  frame. 

This  seems  a  strange,  and  probably  a  dangerous 
doctrine  to  most  of  us.  A  mistake  seems  to  us  so  much 
less  serious  than  a  falsehood,  an  error  so  slight  a  thing 
compared  with  a  lie.  Now  no  one,  of  course,  wants  to 
underrate  the  seriousness  of  lying,  of  saying  what  we 
know  to  be  untrue.  We  are  in  the  worst  of  bad  ways 
if  we  are  getting  careless  about  that ;  and  there  are 
those  who  think  we  are.  But  this  other  estimate 
really  deserves  consideration.  For  if  we  are  keen 
about  truth  we  shall  be  as  eager  to  know  the  truth 
as  to  speak  it ;  and  wilful  ignorance  with  regard  to  the 
things  we  ought  to  know,  carelessness  in  respect  of 
truth,  will  seem  hardly  less  disastrous  than  falsehood. 
If  we  are  to  think  of  truth  as  a  condition  of  Peace  and 
Happiness,  we  shall  have  to  think  of  it  from  both 
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sides,  and  in  both  aspects.  We  must  try  our  best  to 
learn  the  truth  as  well  as  be  very  careful  to  speak  it. 
Imagine  for  a  moment,  if  you  can,  St.  John  as  content 
with  mere  truthfulness  as  expressing  so  vast,  so  vital 
a  thing  as  a  man's  relation  to  truth  ;  as  though  just 
speaking  it  were  all  that  was  possible,  or  all  that  w^e 
have  to  do.  It  is  not  only  that  he  adds  "  doing  the 
truth"  to  speaking  it.  But  we  ought  to  be  and  may  be 
*'in  it"  and  "of  it,"  abiding,  walking  in  truth.  St.  John 
would  not  have  been  indulgent  to  those  who  told  un- 
truths ;  but  clearly  his  conception  of  truth  is  a  very 
large  one.  It  deals  with  our  whole  relation  to  reality, 
and  he  beHeves  (though  we  do  not  press  this  just  yet) 
that  the  Christian  is  not  merely  a  truth-teller,  but  one 
who  may,  by  God's  grace  and  gift,  live  and  move  in  the 
very  atmosphere  of  Truth,  in  intelligent  correspond- 
ence with  the  fundamental,  or  if  you  prefer  it,  the 
ultimate  realities  of  human  life.  What  philosophy 
claims  to  secure  for  its  devotees,  the  knowledge  of 
*'  things  as  they  are,"  God  has  bestowed  on  us  in  the 
Revelation  of  His  Son.  '*  Ye  shall  know  the  truth, 
and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 

We  like  to  believe  that  we  are  really  keen  to  know 
the  truth  :  we  credit  ourselves  with  at  least  a  health}^ 
appetite,  if  not  a  passionate  craving  for  it.  We  think 
that  we  like  to  know  the  truth  about  ourselves,  about 
other  people,  about  the  things  we  handle  and  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  But  are  we  really  made  like  that  ? 
Are  we  really  keen  to  know  the  Truth  ?  WTiat  amount 
of  thought  do  we  actually  give  it  ?  What  pains  do  we 
take  to  find  it  out  ?  You  may  answer  perhaps  with  a 
touch  of  impatience  that  the  field  is  so  vast,  the 
number  of  things  that  might  be  known  is  so  great, 
that  the  task  of  getting  "  to  the  bottom  of  things  "  is 
simply  desperate  ;  and  the  frank  acknowledgment  of 
this  might  well  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.    But 
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strangely  enough  this  despair  of  truth,  this  refusal  to 
take  real  trouble  about  it  often  goes  with  a  sort  of 
assured  omniscience,  sometimes  audacious,  sometimes 
half  apologetic,  such  as  might  lead  us  to  believe  that 
the  person  who  despairs  of  truth  is  pretty  sure  that, 
whatever  others  think,  he  (or  she)  is  very  seldom  wrong ; 
and  the  one  who  takes  least  pains  is  strongest  in  opinion, 
and  prepared  to  speak  with  amazing  assurance  on 
almost  any  subject  that  turns  up. 

Practically  for  most  of  us  the  things  we  ought  really 
to  know  are  not  overwhelmingly  numerous.  I  can 
remember  a  great  surgeon,  when  he  had  become  an  old 
man,  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society.  It  contained  many  subjects  to  the 
consideration  of  which  his  life  had  been  devoted  :  and 
some  (like  pure  mathematics  !)  of  which  he  was  com- 
pletely ignorant.  I  remember  his  saying.  What  a 
number  of  things  there  are  of  which  I  know  and  shall 
know  nothing  ;  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  I  shall 
not  he  judged  for  not  having  known.  Clearly  the  realm 
of  accurate  knowledge,  the  sort  of  knowledge  that 
entitles  a  man  to  strong  conviction,  is  for  most  of 
us  severely  limited  ;  it  may  well  contain  all  that  is 
really  wanted  for  right  conduct,  and,  perhaps,  not 
much  more.  Dr.  Johnson,  I  beheve,  spoke  of  this 
world  as  a  world  in  which  there  is  much  to  be  done 
and  little  to  be  known,  and  prayed  to  be  kept  from 
vain  investigations  and  questions  that  have  no  answer  ! 
And  yet  his  knowledge  was  what  in  old  days  was 
termed  Encyclopaedic  ! 

But  it  seems  clear  that  in  the  interests  of  peace  we 
should  all,  even  the  least  important  of  us,  be  at  pains 
to  get  at  something  like  the  truth  about  the  things 
which  most  concern  us,  and  the  people  with  whom  we 
have  most  to  do.  Life  is  embittered  by  mutual  mis- 
understanding.    The  spark  that  kindles  a  great  fire 
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finds  its  chance  in  the  inflammable  stuff  of  mutual 
suspicion,  and  the  fire  is  spread  by  the  wind  of  violent 
talk.  Our  own  restlessness,  the  restlessness  of  our 
homes,  social  unrest,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  understand 
it,  the  wider  unrest  of  industry  and  the  world  at  large, 
are  due  to  the  conflict  of  opinion,  and  the  remedy  for 
conflicting  opinion  is  often  found  if  only  we  can  get 
to  the  firm  basis  of  admitted  truth.  It  has  been  often 
noticed  that  men  are  keener  to  assert  opinion  than  to 
seek  for  truth  ;  that  we  love  our  opinions  more  than 
we  do  our  certainties  ;  and  the  reason,  it  is  suggested, 
is  that  there  is  more  of  ourselves  in  them  ! 

Be  that  as  it  may,  we  do  well  to  question  ourselves 
as  to  our  real  admission  of  the  paramount  claims  of 
truth,  our  desire  to  come  at  it,  and  face  it  if  need  be, 
fairly  regardless  of  consequences. 

How  arbitrary,  how  onesided  our  relation  to  the  whole 
matter  is.  How  diverse  is  the  sort  of  welcome  Truth 
receives.  It  was  said  of  a  man,  who  lived  for  a  long 
time  in  South  Africa,  and  who  presumably  knew  it 
well,  that  he  knew  less  about  it  than  if  he  had  never 
been  there.  He  formed,  it  was  said,  a  false  impression 
when  he  landed,  and  "  all  that  he  saw  "  had  served  to 
deepen  it.  No  doubt  he  was  an  honest  man  ;  no  one 
was  inclined  to  question  it ;  but  a  formed  impression 
prejudices  us  against  the  truths  that  controvert  it.  We 
open  the  door  wide  to  the  facts  that  make  for  our  own 
view  of  things  ;  we  open  it  very  grudgingly  to  truths 
that  make  against  it.  The  traveller  hardly  sees  the 
things  he  does  not  want  to  see.  The  author  of  Alice  in 
Wonderland  flung  out  a  bold  statement  in  an  Oxford 
Common  Room  :  "  How  strange  it  is,  what  a  number 
of  acquired  tastes  begin  with  C.  There's  caviare." 
"Ah,"  said  another,  "  but  there's  cheese,"  "  Well," 
rephed  Lewis  Carroll,  "  but  have  you  ever  tried  a  very 
strong  cheese  on  a  new-born  baby  ?     Anyhow,"  he 
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added,  "  I  know  a  great  many  general  rules  with  far 
fewer  examples  than  that  !  " 

It  was  surely  a  whimsical  way  of  stating  a  common 
failing.  We  all  have  our  general  rules,  our  formulated 
prejudices.  They  are  not,  indeed,  the  result  of  any 
very  wide  observation  or  careful  thought.  But  we 
hold  them  very  tenaciously  ;  and  somehow  we  con- 
trive to  find  room  within  them  for  facts  which  they 
find  it  hard  to  accommodate  ;  or  we  ignore  such  facts 
altogether.  It  is  well,  in  the  interests  of  truth,  that 
we  should  start  with  a  mild  prejudice  against  our- 
selves, not  bitter  or  desperate  or  over  severe  ;  but 
quiet,  temperate,  even  good  humoured  ;  for  we  have 
no  right  to  laugh  at  anyone  unless  we  have  a  quiet 
habit  of  laughing  at  ourselves.  We  should  cultivate, 
if  need  be,  a  special  respect,  if  not  affection,  for  the 
negative  instance,  the  fact  that  makes  against,  not 
for,  our  theory.  In  the  passionless  realm  of  science  the 
experimenter  is  supposed  to  be  just  as  grateful  for  the 
opposing  as  for  the  confirming  result.  Perhaps  this 
is  a  counsel  of  perfection  even  in  those  calm  and 
unprejudiced  regions  of  research.  Anyhow,  he  ought 
to  be  :  it  saves  him  from  a  hasty  conclusion  ;  it  points 
the  w^ay  towards  a  more  comprehensive  formula.  He 
thanks  Nature  for  telling  him  about  it.  He  professes 
himself  greatly  obliged  !  "I  am  glad  I  noticed  that  !  " 
And  we  too  in  days  like  these  (I  apologize  for  the  ex- 
pression, for  there  never  have  been  and  probably  there 
never  will  be  days  like  them),  days  in  which,  if  there  is 
anything  worse  than  holding  on  to  old  prejudices  it  is 
to  become  the  slaves  of  new  ones,  we,  I  said,  are  bound 
to  give  something  more  than  a  formal  recognition  to 
the  negative  instance.  We  must  not  just  bow  and 
pass  it  by.  It  is  the  very  thing  which  we  want,  if  bit 
by  bit  we  are  to  be  rid  of  prejudice,  and  adjust  our 
opinions  to  the  demands  of  Truth. 
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We  all  know  what  it  means.  Beauty  where  we  did 
not  expect  to  find  it  ;  generosity  where  we  never 
counted  on  it ;  real  fine  conduct  on  the  part  of  those 
whom  we  had  been  tempted  to  despise  ;  the  honesty 
of  our  opponents  :  the  clear-sightedness  of  those  who 
do  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  us.  It  is  a  pity  that  so  useful 
a  phrase  as  an  "  eye-opener  "  should  be  discredited 
with  a  touch  of  slang.  It  ought  to  have  a  place,  and  a 
large  place,  among  the  graver  things  of  life.  It  was  a 
revelation  to  father  Abraham  to  discover  the  fear  of 
God  in  the  heart  of  a  heathen  king  ;  and  to  find  Abime- 
lech  more  genuinely  honest  than  himself.  The  same  with 
Jacob  ;  when  strangely  enough  he  found  God's  presence 
in  Bethel,  which  was  formerly  called  Luz  (I  am  rather 
thankful  for  the  unpromising  sound  of  that  ugly  name) . 

All  along  it  seems  as  though  an  obviously  "  chosen 
people  "  were  to  be  kept  wholesomely  uncomfortable 
by  the  discovery  of  high  qualities,  unexpected  good- 
nesses in  people  less  obviously  chosen  than  them- 
selves ;  the  choice,  as  it  has  been  said,  are  not  always 
the  chosen,  the  chosen  are  not  necessarily  the  choice. 
How  deeply  all  this  enters  into  the  gentle  discipline 
by  which  our  Lord  trained  those  who  were  nearest  to 
his  heart.  Did  not  He  love  to  direct  their  attention 
to  what  must  have  been  to  them  the  negative,  the 
contradictory,  instance  ?  a  Centurion  of  a  faith  quite 
unexampled  in  Israel,  a  Syrophoenician  woman  who 
knows  the  real  meaning  of  an  apparent  rebuff ;  the 
unparalleled  beauty  of  what  was  done  to  Him,  so 
full  of  reverence  and  delicacy  and  love,  by  one  whom 
everybody  knew  to  be  a  sinner.  What  a  surprise 
it  may  have  been  for  St.  John  to  find  one  who  was 
not  a  follower  dealing  successfully  with  devils  in  the 
Master's  Name  ;  and  for  all  the  men,  perhaps,  to  see  the 
women  standing  firm  when  the  men  had  forsaken  Him 
and  fled  last  at  the  Cross  and  first  at  the  Sepulchre. 
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And  so  too  most  surely  in  the  history  of  the  early 
Church.  It  is  a  story  of  comparatively  swift  expansion; 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  very  stiff  prejudice  to  be 
overcome  ;  and  it  is  overcome  by  the  honest,  if  not 
always  willing,  acknowledgment  of  the  claims  of  the 
negative  instance,  the  instance  which  first  shakes  and 
finally  demolishes  a  theory  that  is  too  narrow  to 
represent  the  truth.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  been 
described  as  the  best-told  story  in  the  world  :  that  is 
true  ;  and  if  only  we  did  not  spoil  it  in  the  telling  we 
could  thrill  you  with  its  inimitable  account  of  the 
breakdown  of  the  prejudice  of  the  Jew  against  the 
Gentile,  from  the  moment  of  St.  Peter's  vision.  "  What 
God  hath  cleansed  that  call  not  thou  common  ' '  to  the 
perfect  incorporation  of  Jew  and  Gentile  in  one  body, 
and  that  the  Body  of  Christ,  and  the  emergence  of  the 
one  man,  made  out  of  the  two,  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile 
— but  just  Christian.    For  so  God  made  peace. 

I  doubt  whether,  with  all  our  sermons  and  medita- 
tions on  the  subject  we  have  even  begun  to  do  justice 
to  our  Lord's  claim  to  give  sight  to  the  blind.  I 
direct  your  special  attention  to  the  ninth  chapter  of 
St.  John.  Many  of  us,  I  am  sure,  insist  too  much  on  a 
catastrophic  recovery  of  sight  ;  just  as  some  insist, 
it  may  be,  too  exclusively  on  a  catastrophic  moment 
of  Conversion  :  though  God  forbid  that  any  of  us 
should  speak  unguardedly  about  so  real  and  wonderful 
a  thing  as  that  ;  for  Heaven's  sake  do  not  ever  do 
that.  But  exclusive  insistence  on  the  sudden  recovery 
of  Vision  may  lead  us  astray,  if  it  makes  us  forget  the 
lifelong  process  by  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  may 
come  to  see  more  clearly,  and  come  nearer  to  the  truth ; 
and  live  and  learn  ! 

In  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  others  better 
than  himself  !  It  may  sound  almost  extravagant  ; 
it  may  seem  to  call  us  to  mock  humility  and  mere  self- 
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depreciation  ;  yet  it  may  be  needed  to  correct  our 
strong  bias  in  the  direction  of  self-esteem,  or  class 
prejudice,  or  national  pride,  or  ecclesiastical!  predomin- 
ance. Better  for  us  to  leave  others  to  discover 
the  good  in  us,  the  validity  of  the  truth  we  stand  for  ; 
and  to  set  ourselves,  in  the  interests  of  truth  and 
peace,  to  discover  what  is  best  in  others,  their  place 
as  well  as  ours  in  the  order  of  the  world. 

We  want  it  everywhere.  Men  will  never  see  the  whole 
truth  until,  as  it  were,  they  have  seen  it  with  the  eyes 
of  women.  The  old  will  never  see  it  unless,  sometimes, 
and  pretty  often,  they  are  content  to  learn  of  the 
young ;  nor  the  rich  until  they  know,  at  least  by  real 
and  loving  sympathy,  what  it  means  to  be  poor.  We 
must  be  constantly,  in  thought,  changing  places ;  seeing 
things  from  the  standpoint  of  the  "other  man."  I  do 
not  mean  a  sort  of  wild  adventure  into  distant  lands, 
or  the  study  of  problems  with  which  we  are  not 
concerned.  The  terms  in  which  you  filled  up  your 
census  paper  were  necessarily  brief  :  and  yet  in  this 
matter  they  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  as  a 
basis  for  self-examination.  There  you  stood.  Chris- 
tian name  ;  well,  then,  how  about  Christian  ?  Sex  ? 
Well,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  about  that  !  Age  ? 
Say,  sixty.  Does  that  offer  no  food  for  reflection  ? 
Married  ?  Children  ?  Employer  of  labour  ?  Resi- 
dence, or  Residences  ?  Surely  quite  apart  from  diva- 
gations into  wider  fields  here  is  matter  for  thought  and 
something  like  prayer. 

For  these  are  no  far-off  spheres  of  possible  work 
some  day.  They  stand  for  relations  constant,  intimate, 
full  of  confidence  and  happiness  and  love  ;  or  fretful, 
discordant,  intolerable,  destructive.  In  all  of  them  we 
desire,  we  really  must  have  peace.  But  the  very 
possibility  of  peace  rests  on  truth  ;  and  if  we  do  not 
know  the  truth  we  must  seek  it ;  and  the  truth  is  not, 
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nor  is  it  ever  likely  to  be,  our  own  private  or  party  or 
professional  view  of  things. 

For  pity's  sake  do  not  let  us  be  content  with  honesty, 
with  "  speaking  the  truth."  It  is  not  the  truth  because 
you  or  I  say  it  !  I  know  the  tricks  by  which  we  some- 
times deceive  ourselves  :  we  put  it  delicately,  or  state 
it  tactfully,  or  put  a  little  sugar  in  it  and  say  it  very 
sweetly,  and  call  it  speaking  the  truth  in  love.  Or  at 
our  worst  we  say  it  solemnly  or  loudly  or  impressively, 
and  sometimes  all  the  more  because  we  are  not  so  cer- 
tain about  it  as  we  should  like  to  be.  It  does  not 
need  more  voice ;  it  needs  more  thought,  the  kind  of 
thought  that  is  impossible  unless  we  give  due  weight 
to  what  others  are  thinking,  and  try  to  understand 
their  point  of  view. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  looking  at  Truth  ;  and 
we  must  consider  it  in  thinking  of  Truth  as  the  basis 
of  peace.  It  is  the  philosophical  view  of  Truth  as 
the  Reality  underlying  things  which  are  none  too  real 
in  themselves,  but  are  real  in  their  relation  to  the 
Reality  that  underlies  them  !  There's  a  fine  phrase, 
full  of  abstractions,  marred  by  suggestions  of  locality 
where  locality  has  nothing  to  say  for  itself  :  for  Reality 
(like  Heaven)  is  just  as  much  overhead  or  out  beyond 
or  there  within,  as  it  is  beneath.  Somehow  to  most  of 
us  solidity  is  linked  in  thought  with  depth,  and  we 
prefer  to  think  of  ourselves  as  getting  down  to  it  than 
as  rising  up  to  it  !    We  are  rather  a  gloomy  lot ! 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  philosophy  ;  even  when  it  goes  a 
step  further  and  is  called  Metaphysic.  Some  of  the 
nicest  men  I  know  are  in  that  line.  I  do  not  understand 
it  and  I  never  shall,  nor  perhaps  will  you  :  but  next  to 
Religion  it  is  the  most  wonderful  thing  in  the  world. 
Is  it,  after  all,  next  to  Religion  ?  Is  it  not  perhaps 
religion  itself,  under  another  name,  in  another  dress, 
speaking    a    different    language  ?      Of    course,    some 
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philosophies  are  all  wrong  :  so  are  some  ReHgions.  But 
Philosophy  and  Religion  are  really  dealing  with  the 
same  sort  of  truth.  Each  helps  to  get  us  away  from 
mere  appearances  and  things  that  change  towards  that 
which  is  real  and  is  eternal. 

I  read  a  most  charming  little  story  the  other  day  of 
a  simple-minded  man  who  went  to  the  war  as  a  private 
soldier,  and  there,  partly  in  peril  and  partly  in  solitude, 
seemed  to  himself  to  get  ghmpses  at  least  of  something 
deeper  and  more  real  and  more  important  than  any- 
thing he  had  seen  before.  He  comes  home  and  gets  to 
work  :  but  he  cannot  get  rid  of  the  memory,  half- 
frightening,  half-reassuring,  of  those  glimpses  of  some- 
thing most  important  and  most  real :  and  he  wants  to 
know  more  of  that  sort  of  thing.  He  becomes  a  member 
of  a  Suburban  Philosophical  Society,  and  before  long 
he  is  in  the  thick  of  rather  pretentious  metaphysical 
discussion.  The  usual  sort  of  papers  are  read  and  the 
usual  sort  of  debate  follows.  It  is  a  poor  little  show, 
pedantic,  self-satisfied,  using  the  big  words  without 
much  idea  of  their  meaning  :  and  our  friend  quickly 
enough  sees  that  they  have  not  got  hold  of  what  he 
wants  to  know  more  about,  and  so  one  day  he  makes 
his  speech  and  is  plain  with  them  and  there  is  a 
disturbance,  and  the  Society  breaks  up.  But  he  was 
not  wrong  in  going  to  the  Philosophers  in  his  desire  to 
know  more  about  Reality.  Socrates,  you  may  be  sure, 
would  have  got  immensely  interested  and  understood 
and  helped  him — and  I  know  a  professor  at  Oxford 
who  would  have  done  the  same. 

Do  not  let  us,  at  this  point,  say  or  think  or  swallow 
more  than  we  can.  We  are  not  singing  hymns  out  of 
a  book,  but  only  trying  to  think  as  clearly  as  we  may. 
We  want  to  get  at  Reality  :  we  want  to  be  real.  I 
remember  the  answer  of  an  old  Oxford  professor  wise 
and  modest  to  that  appeal.     He  had  a  measure  of 
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suspicion  of  it :  "I  can't  be  realler  than  I  am  :  it  is  no 
good  rumpling  my  hair  and  trying  to  look  determined." 
Nor  is  that  any  good  in  your  case  or  in  mine.  We  want 
no  reality  that  is  stagey  or  superficial.  But  we  have 
need,  one  and  all  of  us,  to  try  harder  than  we  have  ever 
tried  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  things,  to  readjust  our 
judgments,  to  abandon  phrases  and  get  to  facts,  to 
correct  our  scale  of  importances,  to  make  something 
like  a  wholesale  revaluation  of  our  stock-in-trade. 
"  Founded  on  fiction  "  might  be  only  too  true  an 
account  of  many  a  life. 

All  sorts  of  people  have  written  or  spoken  about 
this  effort  to  come  at  the  truth.  Some  have  repre- 
sented it  as  a  heroic  struggle  ;  they  have  reminded  us 
of  Jacob  wrestling  all  night  with  a  mysterious  visitant, 
wounded  in  the  strife,  wrenching  as  it  were  a  blessing 
from  one  who  was  none  too  willing  to  bless.  Others 
have  seen  the  condition  of  success  in  a  wholesale  and 
desperate  surrender  of  all  that  training  and  tradition 
have  given  us  :  almost  as  though  the  mere  fact  that 
we  believed  a  thing  marked  it  as  at  least  suspect,  if  not 
untrue.  Some  perhaps  have  made  it  seem  an  easier 
thing  than  it  is  for  most  of  us  ;  making  too  little,  it 
may  be,  of  the  prejudices,  the  self-esteem,  the  in- 
grained habits,  the  outside  influences  that  distort  our 
judgment  and  make  it  hard  for  us  to  see  things  as  they 
are. 

Our  timidity  suggests  the  old  question,  "  Will  it 
hurt  ?  "  and  the  best  answer  for  most  of  us  might  be  : 
"  It  may  hurt  a  good  deal  at  first :  but  you'll  be  better 
for  it  afterwards."  For  the  things  which  it  will  be  wise 
for  us  to  submit  to  the  test  of  truth  are  various  in  their 
values.  They  are  like  the  securities  in  the  hands  of 
a  rather  thoughtless  investor  :  some  are  worth  dread- 
fully little  ;  some  may  be  worth  more  than  we  think. 
Those  which  we  "  cherish  "  most  and  want  to  keep, 
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and  hang  on  to  most  tenaciously,  are  not  always  the 
most  valuable.  And  if  sometimes  our  financial 
adviser  disheartens  us  by  bidding  us  get  rid,  even  at 
a  great  sacrifice,  of  some  stock  of  which  unfortunately 
we  hold  a  good  deal ;  sometimes  on  the  other  hand  he 
will  surprise  and  cheer  us  up  by  telling  us  that  other 
securities  are  worth  more  than  we  suppose.  "  Hold  on 
to  it  :  and  get  some  more  if  you  can." 

We  are,  for  example,  constantly  warned  against 
judging  by  appearances,  and  our  Lord,  indeed,  tells 
us  of  the  danger  of  it.  But  appearance  is  a  large  phrase 
and  means,  in  different  cases,  very  different  things. 
That  which  is  seen  may  stand,  indeed,  sometimes  for 
that  which  is  superficial  and  transient  and,  so  far, 
delusive  :  but  "  that  which  is  seen  "  may  also  be  the 
manifestation,  the  vesture  of  the  unseen,  just  as  we 
believe  that  God's  own  glory  is  manifest  in  the  glory 
of  God's  works. 

Do  not  be  afraid  of  asking  to  know  the  truth.  It  is 
often  more  reassuring  than  we  think  it  will  be.  Con- 
science is  neither  an  emotion  nor  a  wholesale  condemner, 
a  hanging  judge.  It  is  a  faculty.  I  am  afraid,  by  the 
way,  that  has  suffered  a  little  these  last  few  years  from 
the  sort  of  cases  which  have  given  it  prominence. 

Our  friend,  the  man  in  the  street,  may  have  come  to 
associate  conscience  too  freely  with  an  objection  to 
vaccination  ;  or,  it  may  be,  the  wrong  sort  of  desire  to 
escape  Military  Service.  Conscience  is  neither  an 
emotion  nor  an  indiscriminating  voice  of  condemna- 
tion, nor  an  arbiter  in  exceptional  and  complicated 
affairs  :  it  is  a  quiet  judgment,  quite  as  ready  to 
approve  as  to  condemn;  and  its  utterances  are  at 
least  one  way  in  which  we  are  allowed  to  hear  what 
God  says,  and  to  know  what  God  thinks  of  us. 

I  need  not  remind  those  who  know  their  Bibles  how 
beautifully    this    quiet    discriminating    judgment    is 
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pictured  in  those  seven  messages  to  the  Churches  of 
Asia.  Certainly  in  all  but  one  instance  there  is  some- 
thing for  praise  ;  and  praise  comes  first  :  and  then 
comes  blame.  It  is  more  than  possible  that  the  thing 
that  a  Church  was  praised  for  was  not  that  of  which 
a  Church  was  proudest. 

A  real  and  most  important  part  of  Prayer  is  a  sort 
of  thinking  things  out  with  oneself  and  with  God.  It 
does  not  always,  nor  need  it,  feel  like  Prayer.  A  use- 
ful book  I  came  across  lately  put  it  perhaps  more  in 
the  forefront  than  we  should  place  it,  specially  those 
of  us  who  associate  prayer  too  closely  with  asking. 
"  Taking  everything  into  consideration,"  so  common 
a  phrase  in  daily  life,  seemed  to  the  author  to  cover 
really  a  large  part  of  the  activity  of  the  soul  in  prayer. 
Certainly  to  take  "  everything  into  consideration  "  is 
the  way  to  know  the  truth  :  and  our  curiously  vague 
or  stubbornly  one-sided  view  of  Truth  is  greatly  due 
to  the  vast  number  of  things  w^e  do  not  consider.  Do 
not  overstrain  yourself,  or  rush  in  search  of  the  recon- 
dite. *'  Everything  "  does  not  necessarily  mean  the 
universe.  \Miat  is  true  of  God  is  true  of  Truth.  There 
is  Truth  and  it  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently 
seek  it.  Truth  is  not  nearly  so  unapproachable,  so 
reserved,  so  capricious  in  her  favours  as  some  would 
have  us  believe  :  she  loves  those  who  love  her  ;  and 
those  that  seek  her  early  (or  keenly)  shall  find  her. 

Think  things  out  !  We  who  bear  Christ's  name  and 
hold  ourselves  blessed  in  bearing  it  :  we  who  go  regu- 
larly to  Church  and  to  Holy  Communion,  and  cannot 
shirk  the  responsibihty  of  witnessing  for  religion  to 
other  people  have  special  need  to  do  this.  You  may 
say  justly  that  the  mysteries  of  Religion  are  great  and 
wonderful.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  feel  the  unspeakable 
greatness  of  a  Mystery  and  quite  another  to  be  the 
victim  of  slack  and  indolent  and  erroneous  thought. 
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We  may  leave  quite  unquestioned  the  great  Verities 
of  our  Faith.  The  Mysteries  of  the  faith  are  not  what 
chiefly  puzzle  men  and  help  to  make  them  out  of  heart 
with  Religion.  What  puts  them  off  in  us  is  more  likely 
to  be  their  feeling  that  we  have  never  really  thought 
out  the  things  we  speak  of  ;  that  we  have  not  really 
correlated  the  facts  of  rehgion  with  the  facts  of  common 
life  ;  that  we  live  in  one  world  and  they  in  another  : 
that  we  do  not  try,  or  trying  fail,  to  understand.  We 
seem  positive  rather  than  convinced.  Our  religion 
seems  to  be  a  thing  that  we  hold  rather  than  some- 
thing that  holds  us — a  convention  rather  than  a 
Faith. 

These  may  well  seem  to  be  a  mere  enumeration  of 
disconnected  assertions  :  and  you  may  easily  question 
some  of  them  :  but  so  far  as  they  are  true  they  rest  on 
a  common  failure  ;  our  failure  to  see  things  as  they 
are  ;  and  the  ea^e  with  which  we  speak  of  what  we 
have  not  really  thought  out.  We  long  for  peace.  May 
God  in  His  goodness  bless  and  prosper  all  who  in  great 
and  small  matters  are  desiring  and  working  for  it  : 
from  the  League  of  Nations  down  to  you  and  me — and 
if  the  foundation  of  Peace  be  truth  may  He  lead  us  all 
to  a  stronger  desire,  a  firmer  resolution  to  seek  and  find 
the  Truth. 


TRUTH— II 

We  seem  to  have  allowed  a  disproportionate  space 
to  Truth-Seeking  at  the  expense  of  the  more 
familiar  matter  of  Truth-Speaking.  It  seemed  best 
to  put  the  less  obvious  duty  first.  The  regard  for 
Truth  that  keeps  most  of  us  from  lying  so  often  leaves 
out  of  sight  the  duty  of  trying  to  find  out  what  the 
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Truth  is.  The  duty  of  speaking  the  truth  is  universally 
acknowledged.  We  are  a  truth-speaking  nation,  an 
Englishman's  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond  :  and  a 
chapter,  "  De  mendacio,"  explaining  the  sin  of  lying  ; 
with  appendices,  as  to  when  and  where  and  how  it  is 
not  a  sin  to  lie,  might  well  be  regarded  as  superfluous. 

Yet  there  are  three  points  which  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered when  we  speak  of  Truth  in  its  widest  sense  as 
part  of  the  foundation,  the  conditions  of  Peace.  And 
first  we  do  well  to  ask  ourselves  what  ground  there  is 
for  belief,  which  is  fairly  prevalent,  that  we  are  getting 
less  careful  in  this  matter  than  we  used  to  be.  I 
know  next  to  nothing  about  this ;  and  it  is  a  dangerous 
and  unwise  thing  to  make  any  broad  assertion  about  it. 
But  judges  certainly  complain  from  time  to  time  of  more 
frequent  perjury.  We  are,  in  some  ways,  cleverer  and 
more  highly  educated  than  we  were,  and  while  dullness 
certainly  has  its  temptations,  falsehood  seems  to  be 
the  special  peril  of  quick  wits.  Competition  is  over- 
whelmingly sharp  and  eager,  and  reckless  competition 
tempts  us  to  take  unfair  advantage.  Advertisement 
of  every  kind  is  on  the  increase,  we  cannot  get  on  with- 
out it ;  yet  it  seems  impossible  to  believe  that  adver- 
tisement is  content  with  statement  of  fact.  We  may 
be  quite  sure  that  in  every  business  and  profession,  as 
well  as  in  the  intimacy  of  private  life,  there  are  splendid 
instances,  more  probably  than  we  know  of,  of  pure 
Truthfulness.  But  the  impression  survives  that  we  are 
not  so  careful  as  we  used  to  be. 

And,  second,  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
importance  of  speaking  the  truth  one  to  another  as  a 
basis  of  enduring  peace.  Peace  rests  on  mutual  con- 
fidence ;  between  nations  and  classes  and  individuals 
who  can  trust  one  another  :  and  that  is  just  what  false- 
hood makes  impossible.  It  is  worth  remembering 
that  St.  Paul  has  a  double  indictment  to  bring  against 
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lying.  In  one  place,  in  the  Colossians/he  speaks  of  it 
as  unworthy  of  the  Christian  character  ;  it  belongs 
altogether  to  the  very  thing,  the  old  man  and  his  deeds, 
which  the  Christian  has  put  off.  I  am  sure  that  such 
language  meant  a  great  deal  to  St.  Paul.  The  positive 
splendour  of  the  Christian  calling  was  a  real  thing  to 
him  and  a  lapse  into  lying  was  a  falling  back  into  the 
squalor  and  degradation  of  a  past  which  the  Christian, 
as  a  Christian,  had  forsaken  and  forsworn.  It  was  the 
shame  of  a  "  man  of  honour  "  caught  cheating  at 
cards  !  But  the  second  indictment,  and  the  one  that 
lies  closest  to  our  subject,  is  when,  in  the  Ephesians,^ 
he  speaks  of  lying  as  a  sin  against  the  Community, 
against  the  fellowship,  the  brotherhood  in  which  men 
should  be  united,  and  which,  partly  realized  in  the 
Early  Church,  gave  an  earnest  of  God's  will  for  aU 
mankind.  It  was  threatened  even  then,  threatened 
with  assault  from  without,  and  from  strife  and  con- 
tention and  party  spirit  from  within.  But  it  was  even 
more  subtlely  assailed  when  anything  like  falsehood 
made  it  difficult  for  Christians  to  trust  one  another, 
and  to  believe  what  other  Christians  said  ! 

It  must  always  be  so.  No  mutual  confidence  is 
possible  where  people  tell  lies  :  of  all  forms  of  false 
peace  the  most  fatally  insecure  is  that  which  is  based 
on  falsehood.  There  is  no  single  relation,  great  or 
small  that  is  not  injured  or  ruined  by  it  :  and  if  it  seems 
to  "  pay  "  for  the  moment  it  only  means  worse  con- 
fusion, more  bitter  alienation  later  on. 

Eternal  friendship  sworn  by  men  under  the  influence 
of  drink  has  a  more  promising  future  before  it  than 
peace  as  arrived  at  by  men  who  are  telling  each  other 
what  is  not  true. 

And  yet  there  is  something  dreadfully  alluring 
about  it  all.  No  doubt  you  remember  the  man  who 
said,  "  Lying  is  wrong  :  but  handy  !  "     And  the  old 

1  Col.  iii.  9.  2  Eph.  iv.  25. 
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saying,  "  Sin  has  many  tools,  but  a  lie  is  a  handle  that 
suits  them  all."  Avarice,  shame,  ambition,  desire 
of  praise,  fear  of  blame,  the  wish  to  seem  clever,  the 
dread  of  looking  foolish,  contempt  of  other  men,  or 
the  wrong  sort  of  respect  for  them  ;  all  the  larger 
passions,  all  the  smaller  find  a  lie  temptingly  handy 
now  and  again.  Even  our  more  respectable  desires — 
we  hate  a  disturbance,  we  want  things  to  go  smoothly, 
we  do  not  like  giving  pain — all  make  it  easy  to  drift 
into  so  easy  an  escape.  The  thought  of  conditions, 
abnormal,  dangerously  ill  defined,  under  which  you  are 
not  obliged  to  tell  the  truth  embolden  us  to  see  such 
conditions  where  they  do  not  exist.  We  want  a  real 
bit  of  sternness  and  severity  with  ourselves  ;  a  new 
Puritanism,  a  pledge  of  Total  Abstinence  ;  for  in  this 
matter  it  is  the  "  moderate  section  "  who  do  most  harm ; 
the  moderately  veracious,  the  fairly  truthful,  those 
who  dislike  falsehood  but  have  no  sustaining  and 
protecting  passion  for  truth. 

And  I  would  add  a  word  about  exaggeration.  "  A  lie 
that  is  half  the  truth  is  ever  the  blackest  of  lies."  So 
says  Tennyson.  But  the  sort  of  lie  that  is  double  or 
treble  or  ten  times  the  truth  is  a  commoner  thing  and 
is  just  as  dangerous.  We  have  fallen  into  horribly 
exaggerated  ways  of  speech.  We  are  dreadfully 
emphatic.  The  old  strong  language  of  oaths  and 
imprecations  may  be  less  frequently  heard  than  it  used 
to  be  :  but  we  are  strident  in  our  praise,  strident  in 
our  blame.  We  have  nearly  exhausted  our  store  of 
expletives,  and  you  would  fill  a  dictionary  with  the 
new  and  highly  coloured  phrases  by  which  our  likes 
and  dishkes  are  expressed.  "  Unspeakable,"  for 
instance,  is  common  as  quite  a  mild  term  of  dis- 
approval. Fortissimo,  as  wxll  as  Prestissimo  is  how 
we  play  our  piece. 

If  you  want  to  be  a  good  Christian  you  might  well 
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try  to  bring  this  habit  of  ours  into  the  presence  and 
under  the  judgment  of  our  Lord.  He  hved  amongst 
people  of  emphatic  speech,  of  excited  gesture.  They 
piled  on  their  oaths — the  temple,  the  altar  ;  they 
swore  by  their  own  heads.  They  called  their  brethren 
Racas  and  fools.  Had  He  been  carried  away  by  the 
custom  of  the  time  He  would  have  outsworn  and  over- 
asseverated  them.  But  it  was  just  what  He  did  not  do. 
He  found  fault  with  it  all :  and  over  against  it  all  He  set 
the  contrast  of  His  own  calm  speech.  He  spoke  quietly 
and  He  was  guiltless  of  exaggeration.  He  tried  to 
teach  them.  He  tried  very  hard  to  win  them  ;  at  the 
last  before  their  faces  and  not  behind  their  backs, 
holding  His  life  in  His  hands  He  spoke,  and  He  knew 
what  He  was  saying,  to  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and 
then  He  died  for  us.  It  is  not  easy  to  defend  exaggera- 
tion, least  of  all  the  exaggeration  of  dislike,  in  the 
Presence  of  Christ. 

And  remember  how  fatal  it  is  to  the  interests  of 
Peace.  Wherever  you  have  the  misery  of  alienation, 
sex  conflict,  class  conflict,  international  jealousy, 
hatred  between  those  who  are  meant  for  brotherhood  ; 
you  will  find  that  exaggeration  is  immensely  responsible 
for  it.  Hear  some  of  the  poor  talking  of  the  rich,  for 
they  let  them  have  it  now  and  again  ;  it  is  not  all  un- 
true, but  it  is  vastly  exaggerated.  And  listen  to  the 
rich  as  they  sometimes  talk  about  the  poor  ;  it  is  not 
all  false,  but  it  is  desperately  overstated.  You  judge 
the  class  by  the  single  instance,  just  as  you  judge  the 
nation  by  its  least  worthy  representatives.  That  is 
always  the  way  with  those  who  exaggerate.  The 
single  instance,  or  the  few  cases  that  are  likely  to  have 
come  under  your  notice  prove  nothing  at  all.  And 
yet,  so  perverse  are  we,  that  the  very  judgments  to 
which  we  have  no  right  are  just  the  ones  that  we 
pronounce  most  passionately.    Again  and  again  in  the 
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history  of  controversy  the  spark  has  been  fanned  into 
a  flame,  the  fire  has  been  spread,  the  dying  embers 
have  been  rekindled  by  the  hot  breath  of  exaggeration. 

In  the  third  place,  if  peace  is  to  rest  on  the  basis  of 
truth,  the  claims  of  truth  will  need  to  be  defined  and 
asserted  in  some  departments  where  at  present  they 
are  vague  and  insecure.  There  must  be  no  business, 
no  form  of  employment,  no  sphere  of  human  activity, 
no  part  of  the  life  of  anyone  amongst  us  outside  its 
equal  and  universal  obligation.  There  is  no  need  for 
mutual  recrimination.  It  serves  no  useful  purpose  that 
laymen  should  have  a  fling  at  the  dishonesty  of  the 
Clergy  ;  and  that  preachers  should  retort  by  wild 
attacks  on  business  methods,  and  commercial  fraud. 
Yet  it  is  more  than  probable  that  almost  all  of  us 
are  kept  unsettled,  restless,  uncomfortable  by  some 
sort  of  participation  in  practices  which,  right  or  wrong, 
we  consider  inevitable  ;  things  which,  as  by  a  sort  of 
compulsion,  we  ''  have  to  do."  No  one  can  with  any 
sort  of  satisfaction  lead  a  double  life.  The  ideals  and 
principles  which  are  essentially  good  and  sound  for 
part  of  life  are  equally  good  and  sound  for  the  whole 
of  it.  The  whole  of  a  man's  life  must  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  truth. 

No  doubt  when  you  are  deahng  with  the  intricacies 
of  a  state  of  affairs  as  complex  as  affairs  are  now 
difficult  questions  are  bound  to  arise.  Points  highly 
technical  must  be  considered  and  settled.  Conscience 
must  be  guided  and  instructed  as  well  as  awakened 
and  stirred.  Turn  to  one  of  those  ponderous  old 
volumes  that  dealt  with  the  ethics,  the  rules  for  conduct, 
in  simpler  days  than  ours.  Blow  the  dust  off  the  old 
book  and  try  to  vitahze  it,  and  the  people  for  whom 
it  w^as  written.  It  is  hundreds  of  years  old,  and  it 
probably  belonged  to  a  Clergyman  :  lay  people  had 
not  many  books  ;  and  in  matters  of  right  or  wrong 
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they  went  to  the  Clergy  for  advice — they  were  supposed 
to  know.  It  was  not  unlike  what  might  happen  in  an 
out-of-the-way  village  when  someone  wants  to  take  a 
journey  by  train.  There  may  be  only  one  Bradshaw 
and  perhaps  only  one  man  who  understands  it.  Simple 
as  the  life  was  it  did  not  fall  short  in  activity  or  in- 
tensity. There  was  cattle  deahng,  corn  exchanging, 
borrowing,  lending,  buying  and  selling.  There  was  a 
building  trade  such  as  there  has  never  been  since  ; 
with  splendid  traditions  and,  we  may  suppose,  some 
souls  that  hardly  rose  to  them  ;  there  was  a  fine  stan- 
dard of  workmanship,  and  I  suppose  some  who  scamped 
their  work.  And  honest  men  wanted  to  deal  honestly, 
and  generously  too  for  the  matter  of  that,  and  they 
did  not  always  know  how.  Of  course  there  was 
conscience,  and  conscience  ought  to  decide.  But 
their  Bibles,  if  nothing  else,  sometimes  said  strange 
things  about  conscience,  and  spoke  of  consciences 
seared  or  defiled  or  perverted  ;  and  they  knew  of  men 
who  very  conscientiously  did  what  was  very  wrong. 
They  were  not  content  with  seeing  no  harm  in  things  ; 
they  wanted  to  know,  w^hether  there  was  harm  in 
them,  seen  or  not  seen,  as  the  case  might  be. 

And  so  to  help  the  priests  to  help  the  people  the  old 
treatises  were  written  ;  and  you  would  find  them,  I 
think,  wonderfully  wise  and  shrewd  ;  not  lightly  for- 
bidding things,  wise  enough  to  take  circumstances  into 
account,  and  to  make  allowances  ;  not  wanting  to 
fix  the  black  mark  of  deadly  sin  where  there  was  no 
need  to  affix  it.  Later  on,  I  suppose,  there  was  a  real 
and  dangerous  move  in  the  direction  of  laxity — a  bit 
of  hair-splitting  ;  but  it  seems  as  though  in  the  better 
days  there  was  a  firm  yet  very  gentle  spirit  at  work  in 
the  matter  of  morals,  shrinking  indeed  from  giving  any 
man  Hcence  to  sin  ;  but  at  the  same  time  determined  not 
to  sadden  those  whom  God  would  not  have  made  sad  ! 
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It  was  wonderfully  like  the  spirit  of  St.  Paul.  Neither 
you  nor  I  can  work  ourselves  back  into  the  days  when 
the  fear  of  eating  meat  offered  to  idols  haunted  the 
thoughts  of  the  Christians  of  Corinth.  It  was  horrid 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  idols  ;  yet  was  one  to  eat 
no  meat  at  all ;  for  the  greater  part  of  what  was  on 
sale  at  your  butcher's  had  gone  through  some  formal 
dedication  of  the  kind  described.  I  do  not  want  to  go 
into  St.  Paul's  answer  ;  but  try  to  catch  the  spirit  of 
it.  How  jealous  he  is  for  their  peace  of  conscience. 
How  slow  to  create  that  most  disastrous  of  creations, 
a  new  sin  ! 

We  want,  and  many  are  beginning  to  say  it,  some- 
thing corresponding  to  those  old  books.  People  who 
know  and  care  must  think  out  the  questions  and  help 
us  to  see  the  answer.  It  is  not  easy  ;  it  will  not  be 
accomplished  very  quickly.  Moberly  considering  just 
one  department  of  national  life,  our  commerce,  spoke 
of  its  difficulties  with  real  sympathy  and  insight.  **  If 
truth,"  he  says,  "  in  common  relations,  being  divine, 
is  so  difficult,  what  shall  we  say  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
perfect  balance  of  truth  in  commercial  practice  ?  I 
am  not  thinking  now  so  much  of  the  temptation  to 
acquiesce  in  a  standard  of  business  language  which 
the  conscience  all  the  while  condemns  plainly  as  false. 
This  is  formidable  enough.  But  I  am  thinking  even 
more  directly  of  the  perplexity  in  which  conscience 
often  finds  itself,  to  draw  an  intelligible  line  between 
right  and  wrong,  to  distinguish  what  is  true  and  what 
is  not  in  an  atmosphere  where  gradations  (it  may  be) 
seem  infinite,  and  yet  the  balance  of  truth  clearly  lies 
between  extremes."^ 

Much  the  same  might  be  said  in  relation  to  Politics 
or  Professional  or  Social  life.  The  truly  dreadful 
thing  would  be  that  any  department  of  life  should  be 

^  Christian  Lije,  p.  16. 
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more  and  more  delivered  over  to  the  unscrupulous  ; 
and  that  Religion  should  be  left  to  the  inactive  or  the 
unemployed. 

JUSTICE 

But  coupled  closely  with  Truth  stand  the  claims  of 
Justice  ;  and  no  one  is  likely  to  deny  that  Peace,  if  it 
is  to  be  real  and  enduring,  must  be  based  on  Justice. 
You  may  impose  Peace,  you  may  dictate  it,  you  may 
enforce  it ;  but  there  is  no  security  for  it  where, 
underlying  it,  is  the  rankling  sense  of  injustice,  the 
restlessness  of  those  who  have  been  wronged.  And  yet 
it  is  very  hard  to  be  just.  There  is  food  for  thought  in 
the  grave  administration  of  justice  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  Law. 

Think  of  the  arrival  of  the  Judges  of  Assize  in  a  quiet 
provincial  town.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  it  should 
still  be  accompanied  with  the  old  solemnity  and 
splendour.  I  love  the  flourish  of  trumpets  and  the  pike- 
men  and  the  splendid  coach.  It  does  not  only  impress 
the  crowed,  it  greatly  impresses  me.  I  hope  you  will 
let  it  impress  you.  It  is  a  real  advent,  a  great  arrival. 
Justice  is  on  the  road,  and  this  bit  of  solemnity  marks 
and  emphasizes  the  visit  of  justice  to  our  city  or  town. 
Think  what  it  means  :  for  here  are  a  number  of  people 
waiting  their  trial,  charged  with  this  or  that  offence. 
They  may  or  may  not  have  done  it.  They  will  be 
acquitted  or  condemned.  But  think  of  the  care  that 
will  be  taken,  as  the  course  of  Justice  proceeds.  It 
goes  without  sajdng  that  both  sides  will  be  patiently 
heard  ;  each  will  have  his  case  stated  by  someone 
skilled  in  statement ;  the  poor  will  be  given  advocates 
if  they  need  them  ;  no  haphazard  statement  will  be 
admitted  ;  all  must  be  on  oath.  There  is  a  jury  to 
represent    the    judgment    of    sympathetic    but    un- 
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prejudiced  people  ;  a  man  has  the  right  to  be  judged 
by  his  peers.    There  is  the  Judge  ! 

It  is  wonderful  to  watch  the  working  of  a  mind  like 
his,  for  it  seems  to  have  drawn  and  disciplined  in  one 
direction  the  very  highest  powers  of  the  human  intellect . 
There  is  the  original  endowment  of  a  big  brain  ;  there 
are  years  and  years  of  study  and  practice  ;  there  is 
all  that  is  most  critical  and  most  acute  ;  there  is  a 
lifelong  experience  ;  there  is  an  almost  inconceivable 
knowledge  of  the  world,  of  men  and  women  and  their 
ways.  There  is  a  grasp,  incredibly  firm  and  tenacious, 
of  the  intricacies  of  English  Jurisprudence.  The  mind 
of  a  great  Judge  is  as  fine  an  instrument  as  you  can 
imagine — like  the  hand  of  a  great  surgeon  or  the 
touch  of  a  consummate  musician. 

And  all  this  is,  as  we  said,  disciplined  and  drawn  in 
one  direction,  that  of  a  sworn  and  persistent  im- 
partiality. He  sits  there  in  scarlet  and  ermine  as  the 
very  embodiment  and  incarnation  of  it  :  the  one  man 
there  wholly  and  entirely  without  prejudice  ;  only 
watchful  that  justice  may  be  done. 

The  court  may  be  hot  and  crowded,  it  generally  is ; 
but  there  is  something  like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  in  the 
agreement  that  men  are  probably  innocent  unless  they 
can  be  proved  guilty  ;  and  that  an  unfair  condemnation 
is  an  evil  to  be  avoided  at  any  cost.  You  can  almost 
imagine  some  obscure  prisoner,  accustomed  to  rough- 
and-ready  misjudgment  in  an  unfair  world,  as  lost  in 
amazement  at  the  infinite  pains  that  are  taken  with 
his  case,  when  at  last,  even  in  the  Dock,  he  finds 
himself  in  a  Court  of  Justice.  Few  people,  least  of  aU 
the  lawyers,  would  contend  that  even  such  administra- 
tion of  Justice  as  this  is  all  that  is  needed  to  secure 
justice  for  all,  or  to  establish  Justice  as  the  ruling 
principle  of  our  common  life.  There  is  so  much  of 
which  it  can  take  no  account ;    so  much  that  lies 
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outside  its  reach.  It  concerns  itself  with  that  only 
which  is  abnormal,  which  has  already  gone  wrong. 
Obviously  you  and  I  may  go  on  through  life  being 
disastrously  unfair  to  others  and  the  law  may  lay  no 
hand  on  us  ;  or  we  may  suffer  real  injustice  (not  fancied) 
without  possibility  of  appeal  to  law.  Splendid  as  it 
is  within  its  own  limits,  it  makes  no  real  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  justice  in  our  more  personal  and 
private  dealings  with  one  another,  or  the  predominance 
of  fairness  over  self-interest  in  daily  life.  So  remote  is 
its  contact  and  so  improbable  is  its  interference  with 
most  of  us  that  it  is  but  rarely  that  we  have  to  remind 
ourselves  of  its  restraint  and  so  keep  the  right  side  of 
the  law  ! 

No  doubt  of  late  years  its  operations  have  been 
extended,  and  it  has  more  to  say  with  regard  to  indus- 
trial and  domestic  affairs  !  Be  very  slow  to  resent  or 
find  fault  with  this.  You  may  of  course  be  the  blame- 
less person  who  always  does  what  is  right,  who  may  be 
trusted  to  deal  justly  with  everyone  ;  but  there  are 
many,  dreadfully  like  you,  who  cannot  be  so  trusted. 
Be  glad,  not  sorry,  that  Law  is  venturing  to  interfere 
with  things  which  are  really  going  badly,  and  need 
such  interference. 

But  we  have  indeed  much  to  learn  from  that  cautious, 
considerate,  painstaking  way  in  which  Legal  Justice 
goes  about  its  work.  Let  it  at  all  events  remove  for 
ever  the  impression  that  it  is  easy  to  be  just.  We  must, 
if  we  are  to  have  peace — social,  domestic,  industrial, 
call  it  what  you  like,  we  must  have  justice  as  the  ruling 
principle  of  our  common  life.  We  cannot  find  out  what 
is  just  without  thought ;  we  cannot  deal  justly  without 
at  all  events  readiness  for  real  self-sacrifice. 

It  is  not  easy  to  be  just  ;  it  is  far  easier  and  some- 
times more  popular  to  be  spasmodically  generous  ; 
just  as  it  is  easier  to  give  presents  than  to  pay  our 
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bills.  But  it  is  not  dull  or  useless  to  think  out  the 
claims  of  justice.  Work  them  out  if  you  will  on  the 
lines  of  Judicial  procedure.  You  may  have,  in  such  a 
case,  to  play  many  parts  yourself.  You  may  have 
to  be  in  turn  plaintiff  and  defendant,  witness  and 
jury,  counsel  and  judge.  You  must  use  the  strictness 
of  the  Law  Court.  You  must  leave  prejudice  outside, 
and,  above  all,  hearsay  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
"  Never  mind  what  the  soldier  said  ;  that's  not  evi- 
dence." The  moment  you  begin,  as  it  were,  to  play 
with  this  thought,  the  wider  its  possibiKties  become. 
Whatever  the  suit  may  be.  Parent  v.  Child ;  Man  v. 
Woman ;  Master  v.  Servant ;  Capital  v.  Labour ; 
(one  takes  haphazard  instances  of  relations  which, 
dislocated  and  discordant,  are  the  secret  of  the  world's 
unrest)  both  sides  must  be  heard,  facts  must  be  known, 
all  that  advocacy  can  do  for  either  party  must  be  done, 
all  that  can  fairly  be  said  for  him  must  be  said. 

It  is  utterly  bewildering  to  think  on  such  a  scale 
as  this  !  Fortunately  for  us  all  no  man  can  be  expected 
to  know  all  about  everything  ;  and  practically  to  most 
of  us  the  sphere  in  which  we  have  to  think  and  act  justly 
has  narrow  limits.  No  one  who  knows  the  difficulty  of 
just  judgment  and  action  will  be  anxious  to  increase 
them,  or  to  "  usurp  the  functions  of  a  Higher  Court." 
Our  Lord's  words  about  not  judging  ;  St.  Paul's  "  Who 
art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  servant  "  may  be 
regarded  by  foolish  people  as  robbing  them  of  their 
rights,  or  their  privileges  or  their  enjoyment :  to  most 
of  us,  as  life  goes  on,  they  come  as  a  rehef  and  a  release. 
They  are  comfortable  words.  We  must  not,  of  course, 
make  them  too  inclusive.  They  give  us  no  leave  to 
refuse  to  make  up  our  minds  when  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
so.  But  they  remind  us  (to  our  rehef)  how  much  there 
is  that  lies  quite  outside  our  "  jurisdiction,"  where  we 
are  not  asked  to  judge,  where  if  we  judge  we  do  it  at 
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our  peril,  and  must  bear  the  blame.  No  justice  is  more 
admirable  than  that  which  is  administered  in  the 
Police  Court  !  but  its  excellence  is  secured  by  the  limits 
imposed  on  it.  Few  magistrates  would  wish  to  adjudi- 
cate on  a  complicated  question  of  Probate,  or  a  difficult 
case  in  the  matter  of  Patents.  Fortunately  for  us,  too, 
the  limits  of  our  jurisdiction  are  narrowly  defined. 

Get  the  whole  thing  down  to  its  simplest  form,  its 
narrowest  limits.  You  want  to  be  quite  just  to  someone 
with  whom  your  relations  are  constant,  inevitable,  inti- 
mate ;  you  w^ant  to  do  the  right  thing  by  someone  with 
whom  you  have  to  do.  You  need  not  refresh  your 
memory  by  turning  to  law  books  or  looking  up  cases  : 
but  you  would  do  well  to  look  very  steadily,  as  though 
it  were  written  in  large  characters  before  you,  on  the 
Divine  Summary  of  Christian  justice  which  bids  us 
treat  others  as  we  would  ourselves  be  treated.  "  WTiat- 
soever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even 
so  do  unto  them  !  '* 

And  as  to  prejudice  :  we  may  well  be  bidden  to  lay  it 
aside  :  but  where  one  is  to  be  judge  in  one's  own  case 
it  might  be  well,  for  obvious  reasons,  to  start  with  just 
a  touch  of  prejudice  against  oneself  ;  nothing  violent, 
nothing  overwrought ;  (we  are  not  asked  at  this  point 
to  abhor  ourselves  and  repent  in  dust  and  ashes ;)  but 
just  a  quiet  recognition  of  the  fact  that  we  are  likely 
to  be  biassed  in  our  own  favour,  that  it  may  need  a 
special  effort  on  our  part  to  see  all  that  can  be  said  for 
the  other  side,  and  to  do  justice  to  the  other,  man  or 
woman  or  child,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  hard  to  see 
clearly  in  a  matter  w^here  we  or  our  class  is  concerned. 

Do  not  be  afraid  to  speak,  in  your  own  behalf 
and  in  your  own  defence.  Say  for  yourself  all 
that  can  be  fairly  said.  Nothing  is  gained  by  your 
being  unjust  to  yourself,  or  to  your  cause  :  but  your 
plea  for  yourself  need  not  be  long,  nor  passionate  ; 
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and  then,  as  it  were,  cross  the  court  and  let  your 
whole  force  of  advocacy  be  used  for  a  while  on  the  other 
side.  Say  for  the  other  man  all  that  an  advocate,  well 
briefed,  thoughtful,  and  eloquent,  would  say.  Put 
yourself  in  his  place.  Make  his  cause  yours.  There  are 
witnesses  on  his  side  as  well  as  on  yours  ;  and  if  you 
cross-examine  his,  you  must  be  equally  careful  in  the 
cross-examination  of  your  own.  You  do  not  want  to 
win  ;  you  do  not  want  to  lose  :  you  do  not  wish  to  be 
proved  right.    You  simply  want  to  know  what  is  just. 

Considerable  weight  is  given  in  a  Court  of  Law 
to  previous  convictions.  Even  there  it  seems  rather 
pitiless  to  reveal  too  much  of  the  past.  It  seems  a  bit 
hard  ;  but  it  has  to  be  done.  In  the  secret  and  spiritual 
court  I  have  laboured  rather  tediously  to  depict,  it 
seems  best  to  forget  the  past  as  far  as  it  can  be  for- 
gotten. None  of  us,  neither  person  nor  party  nor  class, 
has  a  blameless  record.  Set  over  against  the  grudging 
maxims  of  prudence,  "  once  bit  twice  shy,"  and  the  like, 
the  more  generous  "let  bygones  be  bygones,  forgive 
and  forget."  Shorten  rather  than  stretch  your  memory; 
and  if  some  sort  of  time  limit  seems  advisable  (such  as 
might  settle  ecclesiastical  rights  or  the  years  of  grace 
for  licensed  premises,)  might  we  not  say  that  we 
refuse  to  remember  what  happened  before  the  war. 
For  we  all  want  to  understand  each  other  better  than 
we  do  :  we  all  want  to  be  drawn  into  closer  union, 
truer  brotherhood. 

More  or  less  the  war  has  changed  us  all :  and  we 
want  to  get  our  lives  on  right  lines.  It  seems  as  un- 
reasonable, as  gratuitous  to  revive  pre-war  grievances, 
as  it  might  be  to  insist  on  an  apology  for  what  hap- 
pened before  the  Conquest.  For  most  purposes  you 
may  certainly  reckon  those  four  years  of  devastation 
as  the  equivalent  of  at  least  two  centuries  of  ordinary 
**  wear  and  tear."     The  war  has  given  to  us  all  the 
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chance  of  something  Hke  a  fresh  start,  and  it's  simply 
ruinous  to  spoil  what  has  cost  so  much  by  our  peevish 
recollection  of  wrongs  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  for- 
get. This  may  seem  too  simple,  too  definite  a  limitation : 
but  it  is  not  arbitrary  :  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it. 
Time  is  relative  :  you  can  stretch  it  and  bend  it,  just 
as  you  can  space.  Not  only  in  God's  sight,  but  some- 
times in  ours  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  day,  and  one 
day  as  a  thousand  years.  Some  of  our  grievances  are 
simply  decrepit  with  age,  they  ought  not  to  be  so  much 
as  mentioned. 

We  need  one  and  all  of  us  to  be  kindled  and  inspired 
with  a  thoughtful  and  steadfast  enthusiasm  for 
Justice.  Do  not  think  of  Justice  as  opposed  to  Mercy, 
as  a  sternness  that  must  be  tempered  with  a  quality  of 
another  kind  :  for  justice  in  its  full  sense  includes 
mercy  ;  and  mercy  and  justice  aUke  are  aspects  of 
the  supreme  grace  of  Love.  Think  of  Justice  as  the 
means  of  wide  and  infinite  relief.  I  do  not  want  to 
tilt  again  at  the  blunders  of  personification  and 
emblem  ;  they  are  innumerable  and  hardly  worth 
fighting :  but  if  you  must  make  a  picture  of  her,  do  take 
away  her  sword.  Maybe  she  has  one  somewhere  ;  but 
the  justice  of  the  sword  is  rarely  the  justice  for  you  or 
me.  Think  of  her  rather  as  the  Spirit  of  Release,  of 
Liberation,  of  a  chance  for  everyone,  of  fair  play  all 
round.  Think  of  her  as  opening  the  prison  house, 
breaking  the  fetters,  taking  away  the  heavy  burden, 
lifting  the  yoke  that  galls.  You  will  not  grudge  her 
what  she  asks  of  you  if  you  know  that  she  wants  it  for 
someone  w^ho  needs  it  far  more  than  you. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  when  Justice  is  named 
our  thoughts  turn  so  easily  to  Retribution,  and  to 
what  the  course  of  Justice,  as  we  say,  demands :  as 
though  her  daily  walk  were  a  punitive  expedition,  and 
her  favourite  pursuit  the  pursuit  of  evildoers.  Nothing 
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of  the  kind  !  There  is  no  more  glorious  praise  of 
Justice  than  the  seventy-second  Psalm.  It  is  all  about 
Justice  from  beginning  to  end.  It  sings  of  an  Ideal 
Ruler,  pre-eminent  in  justice ;  but  only  once,  and 
incidentally  does  it  speak  of  punishment  for  the  wrong- 
doer :  all  else  is  pure  beneficence,  pure  kindness.  "  He 
shall  keep  the  simple  folk  by  their  right  :  defend  the 
children  of  the  poor  :  he  shall  deliver  the  poor  when 
he  crieth  :  the  needy  also  and  him  that  hath  no  helper  : 
he  shall  be  favourable  to  the  simple  and  needy  and 
shall  preserve  the  lives  of  the  poor  :  he  shall  deliver 
their  souls  from  falsehood  and  wrong." 

It  is  surely  not  without  meaning  that  the  very 
word  which  is  synonymous  with  just,  the  word  fair, 
should  be  kept  hovering  between  equity  and  beauty, 
each  wanting  it  for  its  own  use  :  fair  weather  and  fair 
play,  fair  dealing  and  fair  face.  I  should  Hke  inci- 
dentally to  be  rid  of  that  abuse  of  the  word  which  links 
it  to  mediocrity,  as  when  we  speak  of  fairly  accurate,  or 
fairly  safe,  or  fair  success.  It  is  hard  to  say  why  we 
use  phrases  such  as  those.    Does  anyone  know  ? 

Follow  her  on  one  of  her  quieter  enterprises.  Not 
so  much  on  the  warpath,  as  on  a  quiet  round,  like  that 
of  a  good  landlord  round  his  premises,  or  a  wise  master 
through  his  factory,  or  a  right-spirited  Mayor  through 
the  town.  She  keeps  her  watchful  eyes  open.  She  is 
quick  to  notice  symptoms.  She  has  a  keen  eye  for 
the  tokens  of  unhappiness,  of  restlessness,  of  discontent. 
She  hates  to  see  people  miserable.  She  cannot  bear  to 
hear  anybody  crying.  "  That  seems  rather  hard,"  is 
the  sort  of  thing  she  often  says.  She  is  not  over  sus- 
picious ;  she  is  not  inquisitive.  Yet  she  feels  herself 
bound  to  investigate  ;  for  she  wants  to  know  why. 
But  she  only  wants  to  know  because  she  wants  to 
help. 
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We  have  spoken  of  Truth  and  Justice  as  the  neces- 
sary foundation  of  a  lasting  Peace,  peace  in  those 
relations  which  embittered  or  out  of  harmony  are  the 
open  secret  of  the  world's  unrest.  But  we  have  to  go 
further  ;  or  deeper,  if  you  like  it,  and  ask  whether 
Truth  and  Justice  are  self-poised,  and  self-supported  ; 
whether  they  can  endure  unless  they  rest  on  some- 
thing, or  someone  stronger  than  themselves.  Are  we 
Christians  right  in  our  insistence  that  we  must  speak 
of  rehgion  and  piety  as  the  basis  of  enduring  peace  ? 

Of  course,  as  Christians,  we  are  bound  to  speak  thus. 
"  Without  m.e,''  says  our  Lord,  "  ye  can  do  nothing."  ^ 
"  Other  Foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is  laid, 
which  is  Jesus  Christ . "  ^  Christ  is  infinitely  more  than  the 
object  of  a  Christian's  worship,  or  the  author  and  finisher 
of  our  faith.  The  Bible  bids  us  think  more  deeply,  more 
widely,  than  this.  He  is  the  creative  Word  of  God  ;  He 
is  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  by  Him  were  all  things  made, 
and  in  Him  all  things  consist.  He  is  the  Reason  of  all 
things  ;  in  Him  is  fulfilment,  in  Him  all  things  are 
finding  and  will  find  their  consummation  and  accom- 
plishment. Here,  of  course,  we  are  obviously  using 
language  of  overwhelming  significance,  far  beyond  the 
utmost  of  our  comprehension.  Yet  it  is  well  to  use 
it  even  here ;  for  we  Christians  are  apt  to  think  too 
narrowly  of  our  Lord  and  His  Word  and  His  Will. 
Give  its  due  weight  for  a  moment  to  such  a  phrase  as 
"upholding  all  things  by  the  Word  of  His  power, "^ 
and  you  will  see  how  we  rob  Him  of  His  right  and  our- 
selves of  our  confidence,  if  we  regard  Him  as  Lord  only 

^  S.  John  XV.  5.  2  I  Qor.  iii.  11.  ^  Heb.  i.  3. 
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in  the  sphere  of  Religion,  or  claim  for  Him  anything 
less  than  universal  dominion.  "There  are  gods  many 
and  lords  many,  but  to  us  there  is  but  one  God  the 
Father  of  whom  are  all  things  and  we  unto  Him,  and 
one  Lord  Jesus  Christ  through  whom  are  all  things 
and  we  through  Him."  He  is,  to  put  it  in  another  way, 
"  High  Priest  of  the  good  things  to  come."  That  is  an 
unfamiliar  expression  which  can  never  have  the  same 
living  appeal  to  us  as  it  had  to  those  for  whom  it  was 
first  written  ;  but  it  certainly  means  that  the  best 
things  past,  present,  and  future  have  come  and  are 
coming  and  will  come  to  us  through  Him. 

The  Christian  has  then  a  real  measure  of  confidence. 
He  must  be  careful  in  his  use  of  it.  No  good  comxes  of 
preaching  a  misunderstood  Christ  to  a  misunderstood 
and  so  misunderstanding  congregation.  A  misread 
gospel  is  no  remedy  for  the  ills  of  a  misread  world. 
None  of  us  fully  know  Christ :  as  with  St.  PhiUp,  so 
with  us  :  He  has  been  a  long  time  with  us,  yet  we  have 
not  known  Him.  Quite  late  in  life  St.  Paul  was  still 
pushing  forward  to  apprehend,  to  lay  hold  of  that 
for  which  Christ  had  laid  hold  of  him — to  get  hold  of 
what  Christ  meant  when  He  got  hold  of  St.  Paul.  We 
Christians  have  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  misrepresent 
our  Lord.  The  certainty  that  we  have  all,  in  having 
Christ,  is  by  no  means  incompatible  with  the  certainty 
that  there  is  ever  so  much  in  Christ  that  we  have  yet 
to  learn.  The  more  we  see,  the  more  we  must  go  on 
looking  ;  the  more  we  find  the  more  we  must  go  on 
seeking.  Ask  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek  and  ye 
shall  find ;  knock  and  it  shall  be  opened  to  you  : 
both  commandment  and  promise  are  for  the  whole 
of  life. 

Yet  He  wants  us  to  know  Him  ;  He  loves  to  reveal 
Himself  :  He  gives  us  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
Church,  the  Sacraments  ;    and  however  doubtful  we 
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may  be  about  other  things,  we  may  have  an  absolute 
certainty  that  the  more  fully  He  dwells  in  us,  and  we 
in  Him,  the  closer  our  real  union  with  Him  is,  the 
more  of  His  Spirit  there  is  in  us,  the  liker  to  Him  we 
are  ;  the  more  serviceable  and  useful  we  shall  be,  and 
the  more  nearly  the  sort  of  people  that  He  and  the 
world  want. 

Nor  will  our  faith  stop  short  at  this  point.  Christ  is 
my  Saviour  not  because  I  am  a  particularly  saveable 
sort  of  man  :  it  is  not  my  natural  aptitude  for  religion 
or  my  promisingness,  or  any  latent  excellence  in  me 
that  made  Him  choose  me.  The  more  I  know  of 
myself,  the  less  I  like  myself.  I  do  not  want  thought- 
lessly to  call  myself  (yet  St.  Paul  did)  the  chief  of 
sinners  ;  although  I  sometimes  think  I  am.  I  will  sum 
myself  up  by  saying,  not  I  hope  with  undue  pride, 
that  I  am  just  like  other  men.  Yes,  and  that  likeness 
gets  deeper  down  and  nearer  the  truth  than  any 
superficial  difference  or  distinction.  The  really  vital 
things  are  not  those  in  which  we  differ,  but  those  in 
which  we  agree.  Christ  can  save,  Christ  is  saving 
me  not  because  I  am  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman,  or  an 
Englishman,  or  a  clergyman  or  a  clergyman's  son,  or 
a  devout  woman,  but  simply  because  I  am  a  human 
being,  one  of  that  world  of  men  He  came  to  save. 
What  He  has  done  for  me  He  is  waiting  and  willing  to 
do  for  all.  It  is  an  injustice  to  the  width  of  His  love 
to  doubt  it :  just  as  you  cannot  say  a  worse  thing 
about  rehgion  than  to  say  it  is  a  matter  of  taste  ! 

But  the  Christian  is  bound  to  go  further  still.  Men 
talk  about  business  or  politics  or  industry  or  inter- 
national relations  as  though  those  abstractions  had 
an  existence  of  their  own  apart  from  the  lives  of  the 
men  engaged  in  them.  It  is  really  dreadfully  mis- 
leading. We  drop  into  a  way  of  talking  about  intro- 
ducing rehgion  into  politics,  or  society,  or  industry,  as 
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though  it  were  some  specific  to  be  administered  by 
doses,  or  a  medicine  to  be  left  at  the  places  where  it  is 
wanted  most.  A  good-humoured  host  approached  two 
men  whom  he  wished  to  know  one  another  ;  the  one  an 
eminent  lawyer,  the  other  a  well-known  clergyman. 
"  Allow  me,"  he  said,  **  to  introduce  the  Law  to  the 
Gospel."  Anyone,  of  course,  could  see  what  he  meant. 
But  what  he  actually  did  was  not  to  introduce  the  Law 
to  the  Gospel,  one  abstraction  to  another  :  but  simply 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  friendship  between  two  people 
who  might  be  the  better  for  mutual  acquaintance. 

People  are  apt  to  speak  of  politics  or  business  or 
industry  as  though  it  were  a  fortress  or  a  jungle  which 
is  impenetrable  to  approach  from  the  outside.  That  is 
not  so  :  show  me  the  walls  and  I  will  believe  it.  None 
of  these  things  are  anything  more  than  the  men  who 
are  engaged  in  them.  It  might,  if  such  a  thing  were 
conceivable,  be  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  right  sort 
of  man,  if  he  were  allowed  to  preach  a  sermon  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  to  hold  a  Retreat  in  the  Stock 
Exchange,  or  to  deliver  an  address  at  Ascot  or  to  hold 
a  Special  Service  for  Contractors  :  but  none  of  these 
would  introduce  Religion  anywhere.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  door  to  open,  save  that  which  swings  to 
and  fro  all  day  long,  and  that  which  admits  anyone 
with  right  of  entrance.  What  the  Christian  ventures 
to  assert  with  regard  to  any  association  of  men,  is  just 
what  he  is  ready  to  assert  with  regard  to  men  as 
individuals.  Just  as  Christ  is  the  Saviour  of  the  body 
and  the  Saviour  of  the  individual  soul,  so,  too,  He  is 
the  Saviour  of  any  form  of  associated  effort,  of  any 
profession  or  employment  at  which  men  work.  We 
must  rid  ourselves  of  these  semi-local  conceptions  of 
right  and  wrong.  People  have  to  be  saved  not  places  : 
business  men  not  business  :  politicians  rather  than 
politics.    The  place,  to  take  a  strong  instance,  where 
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Satan's  seat  was,  was  chiefly  remarkable  as  a  place 
where  there  were  many  bad  men  and  uncommonly  few 
good  ones.  We  make  the  same  sort  of  mistake  in 
another  form,  singularly  prevalent  to-day,  when  we 
speak  of  the  tone  of  a  school  or  the  atmosphere  of  an 
assembly,  as  though  tone  were  anything  more  than 
the  average  standard  of  behaviour  ;  or  atmosphere, 
something  beside  the  spirit  of  those  assembled. 

We  claim,  then,  and  we  believe  we  have  a  right  to 
claim,  this  sort  of  universality  for  the  teaching  and  the 
example  of  our  Lord.  We  admit,  as  we  are  bound  to 
admit,  the  difficulty  of  applying  His  teaching  to  the 
immense  complexity  of  modern  life,  of  adjusting  to  it 
practices  which  perhaps  have  become  common  in 
despite  or  in  ignorance  of  what  He  taught.  We  do  not 
speak  as  though  anyone  needed  His  help  and  guidance 
more  than  we  do,  or  any  profession  more  than  does  our 
own.  It  is  not  because  of  ourselves,  it  is  only  because 
He  is  what  we  believe  Him  to  be,  that  we  refuse  to 
think  of  any  sphere  of  human  activity  as  doomed  to 
lie  outside  His  control,  to  miss  His  blessing,  not  to  have 
His  Spirit.  It  is  intolerable  that  any  recognized  form 
of  employment  should  come  between  Man  and  God  ; 
or  even  seem  to  separate  us  from  the  Love  of  Christ. 

And  this  conviction,  inevitable  for  those  who  pro- 
fessedly beHeve  in  Christ,  seems  to  be  met  by  a  growing 
conviction  amongst  those  who  are  slow  to  name  Him. 
A  new  spirit,  they  own,  is  needed,  a  different  temper, 
a  different  ambition,  something  very  like  a  new  heart. 
The  methods  of  violence  stand  condemned  ;  the  con- 
flict of  selfishness  must  cease  :  there  must  be  readiness 
for  sacrifice  :  there  must  be  thought  and  care  for 
others  :  we  must  work  together  for  the  common  good  : 
we  must  learn  and  w^e  must  be  able  to  trust  one 
another  :  we  must  rise  above  the  desire  for  luxury, 
the  gross  materialism  that  sha  es  our  ambitions  while 
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it  blinds  us  to  the  true  values  of  life.  These  are  no 
longer  the  maxims  of  any  special  piety,  or  texts  for 
sermons  in  Church.  They  are  the  language  of  men  in 
closest  contact  with  the  disputes  and  deadlock3  of  our 
time,  of  men  who,  knowing  what  they  say,  speak  of 
ruin  as  nearer  than  we  think. 

It  is  as  though,  letter  by  letter,  they  were  spelling  out 
the  name  of  Christ,  and  touch  after  touch  were  com- 
pleting the  likeness  of  His  Spirit.  They  ask  for  many 
things  :  courage,  patience,  endurance,  unselfishness, 
brotherly  kindness,  purity  of  intention,  and  cleanness 
of  hands,  a  new  heart,  a  new  spirit  ;  not  to  inspire 
Sunday  devotion,  but  to  take  over,  as  it  were,  the 
management  of  our  affairs  ;  not  to  shape  our  prayers, 
but  to  control  our  business  ;  not  for  Sunday  but 
always  ;  not  in  Church  but  everywhere.  Why  cannot 
men  name  Him  whose  name  alone  gives  coherence  to 
the  manifold  demand ;  and  sums  up  in  its  brevity,  its 
inexhaustible  simpHcity ,  that  for  which  they  are  asking  ? 

"  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  !  "  We  have 
often  thought  of  Him  in  some  such  way  as  that,  but 
our  thought  has  been  chiefly  of  the  individual  soul,  of 
the  private  life,  of  Church  and  prayer.  A  wider  thought 
befits  the  tremendous  character  of  these  critical  days. 
He  seems  to  be  knocking  at  the  wide  portal  of  our 
National  life.  He  has  knocked  in  vain  in  times  past. 
W^e  were  lazy  and  slumbrous  and  self-satisfied.  That 
is  not  so  now.  We  are  nervously  awake.  We  said 
perhaps  like  the  Laodiceans  that  we  wers  rich  and 
increased  with  goods  and  had  need  of  nothing  :  we  are 
less  ready  to  say  that  kind  of  thing  to-day.  The  salve 
that  gives  clear  sight  to  the  eyes,  the  gold  of  a  true 
wealth,  the  white  raiment  that  covers  nakedness  and 
shame  ;  we  must  not  puzzle  men  with  the  imagery  of 
the  Revelation  ;  but  are  not  those  amongst  the  things 
we  chiefly  need  ;  and  they  are  the  things  He  comes  to 
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give.  May  it  not  be  a  sort  of  madness  to  say  that  we 
do  not  need  Him,  to  refuse  to  let  Him  enter  ? 

An  oldish  book,  Dean  Church's  Gifts  oj  Civilization^ 
is  just  the  sort  of  book  men  might  well  read  to-day. 
You  need  not  doubt  the  accuracy  of  its  historical 
survey.  He  took  care  about  that.  You  need  not 
suspect  a  line  of  it  of  exaggeration.  He  was  almost 
incapable  of  over-statement.  It  is  a  quiet,  beautiful 
book,  and  it  says,  in  measured  language,  the  things  it  is 
good  for  us  to  know.  It  corrects  a  mistake  into  which 
we,  because  we  know  so  little  history,  are  always 
ready  to  fall.  Practically  for  many  of  us  Christianity 
might  just  as  well  have  no  past  at  all ;  her  achieve- 
ments perhaps  hmited  to  the  prosperity  of  our  parish 
or  some  bit  of  work  overseas  in  which  we  have  been 
induced  to  take  a  half-hearted  and  spasmodic  interest. 

But  for  better  or  for  worse  we  are  travellers  ;  and 
you  have  managed  it  may  be  a  trip  to  Rome,  possibly 
a  tour  in  Greece.  If  not,  take  a  steady  look  at  a  photo- 
graph of  the  Parthenon,  or  what  is  left  of  the  Roman 
Forum.  Do  not  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  beauty  of 
the  Parthenon,  it  is  easy  :  nor,  which  is  not  so  easy,  over 
the  beauty,  such  as  it  is,  of  the  Forum.  Let  them  stand 
for  what  they  really  represent,  the  relics  of  two  very 
different  civilizations.  You  did  not  know  that  the 
world  had  been  civilized  before  ?  You  thought  per- 
haps that  an  unbroken  progress,  slow  but  sure,  had  led 
us  on  from  the  flint-axe  to  the  machine-gun,  from 
Hving  in  the  trees  to  a  house  in,  let  us  say,  St.  John's 
Wood  ;  a  steady  process  all  for  the  better,  never  for 
the  worse,  from  the  poor  creatures  we  were,  once 
upon  our  time,  to  what  we  are  to-day. 

It  startles  you  to  find  yourself  face  to  face  with  a 
civilization  higher  in  so  many  ways  than  your  own.  The 
history  of  Greek  civilization  is  about  as  pathetic  as  it 
well  can  be.     It  still  lives  on  in  ever  so  much  of  our 
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civil  and  intellectual  life ;  but  Greek  civilization  was 
what  Dean  Church  calls  precocious  ;  not  too  precocious 
for  its  place  in  history,  but  too  precocious  for  its  own 
life  :  in  its  first  moment  of  weakness  and  mistake,  it 
was  oppressed  and  crushed. 

It  is  ridiculous  that  you  or  I  should  presume  to 
write  its  epitaph  !  We  might  between  us  write  one 
on  an  Egyptian  mummy  :  but  it  takes  Keats  all  his 
time  to  write  about  a  Greek  vase  ;  if  I  were  to  try,  it 
would  be  on  the  lines  of  the  epitaph  of  the  most  bril- 
liant man  I  ever  knew,  who  died  partly  of  consump- 
tion, partly  of  excess,  and  anyhow  before  he  was  thirty. 

The  civilization  of  ancient  Rome  was  a  less  beautiful ; 
but  it  was  a  far  larger  thing.  "  Not  simply  because  of 
a  world-wide  empire,  and  enormous  enterprise.  They 
were  great  colonial  administrators  ;  they  covered  the 
earth  with  famous  and  enduring  cities  ;  they  drained 
marshes  and  brought  the  waters  of  the  hills  over  miles 
of  stupendous  aqueducts  :  they  were  the  masters  of 
organized  and  scientific  war."  But  beside  and  more 
than  all  this  they  had  grasped  and  they  maintained 
two  great  principles  of  permanence  and  enduring 
strength.  The  one,  that  the  work  of  the  community 
should  be  governed  by  law  :  the  other,  that  public 
interest  and  public  claims  are  paramount  to  all  others. 
Why  is  it  that  the  buildings  have  survived  their 
builders,  have  outlived  the  whole  civilization  of 
which  they  bear  the  marks  ?  WTiat  was  the  reason  of 
that  which  still  holds  its  place  as  the  greatest  of  all 
declines  and  falls  ?  ^ 

The  main  reason  seems  to  be  one  that  goes  far  to 
support  the  main  contention  of  these  chapters.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Rome  stood  so  long  as  men  were  true  to 
tradition,  true  to  principle.  But  its  civilization  had  no 
root  beyond  the  personal  characters  and  customary 

^  Dean  Church,  Gifts  of  Civilization,  pp.  158-9,  etc. 
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lives  of  its  exponents.  Character  and  custom  made, 
indeed,  a  fine  fight  against  the  force  of  circumstance 
and  the  influence  of  changing  times  ;  but  when  they 
failed,  when  character  grew  weak  and  tradition  lost  its 
hold,  there  was  nothing  to  fall  back  on,  no  source  of 
revival,  no  spring  of  new  life.  The  old  religion,  the 
religion  of  farmers  and  yeomen,  was  less  attractive  than 
the  new  and  exciting  cults  that  came  from  the  East  ; 
the  scepticism  of  the  upper  classes  undermined  its 
influence.  A  Philosophy,  very  often  noble  and  true, 
might  comfort  and  even  purify  its  better  disciples  :  but 
it  could  put  no  heart,  no  energy,  no  life  into  the  people, 
and  Roman  civilization  fell ;  and  great  indeed  was  the 
fall  of  it :  it  seemed  to  many  to  be  the  end  of  the  world !  ^ 

But  already,  only  just  in  time,  a  new  power  of  revival 
was  in  the  world.  It  sprang  from  an  obscure  source. 
It  was  hardly  beginning  to  make  itself  felt.  It  was  be- 
ginning to  bring  comfort  here  and  there,  or  the  light  of 
fresh  hope,  or  courage  for  new  venture,  or  fearlessness 
in  the  face  of  death.  It  found  its  first  expression  in 
little  groups  of  men  and  women,  strangely  happy, 
curiously  cheerful,  very  dear  to  one  another,  extra- 
ordinarily kind  wherever  they  went.  Its  standards, 
of  course,  seemed  high  and  austere  :  but  its  com- 
mandments were  not  felt  as  grievous.  It  was  a  new 
thing  and  those  who  held  to  it  were  hard  to  classify 
or  to  assign  to  any  existing  group.  The  new  super- 
stition, as  people  called  it,  seemed  to  possess,  at  all 
events,  a  strange  vitality  :  there  was  no  suppressing  it  : 
and  it  seemed  to  hold  the  secret  of  a  new  sort  of  life. 

But  no  one  ever  ventured  to  anticipate  that  Chris- 
tianity was  likely  to  effect  what  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
effected,  and  that  through  its  influence  a  new  and  infin- 
itely higher  civilization  would  rise  on  the  ruins  of  the  old. 

Yet  that  is  what  happened.  No  one  w^ants  to  deny 
the  vigour  of  the  newer  races  which  swept  down  from 

^  See  again.  Gifts  of  Civilization,  passim. 
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the  north  ;  or  to  behttle  Teutonic  excellences  :  but  it 
is  almost  ridiculous  to  speak  as  though  mere  strength 
of  national  character  could  have  given  birth  to  modern 
and  Christian  civiHzation.  National  character  is 
rather  the  soil  than  the  seed  ;  this  more,  that  less 
receptive  ;  and  each  soil  revealing  its  quality  in  some 
special  quality  in  flower  or  fruit  :  yet  the  soil  without 
the  seed  is  fruitless  :  and  the  seed,  whether  planted  in 
Latin  or  in  Teuton  soil,  was  the  new  power  of  the 
Christian  Faith. 

Nor  has  Christianity  ever  ceased  to  manifest  that 
same  reviving,  rein vigorating  influence .  Two  things  may 
be  said  about  Christian  civilization.  On  the  one  hand, 
despite  its  failures  and  shortcomings,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably higher  and  purer  than  its  predecessors  ;  and  on 
the  other,  there  has  been  in  the  Christian  centuries  a 
power  of  recovery  quite  unlike  anything  to  be  found 
in  the  ancient  world.  The  stagnant  despair  which 
killed  Roman  society  has  never  had  mastery  in 
Christian.  There  have  been,  as  everybody  knows, 
miserable  and  shameful  failures,  times  all  but  desper- 
ately bad.  But  the  w^orld  has  never  been  without 
hope  ;  and  hope  has  given  someone  at  least  the 
courage  to  rise  in  protest — and  reform,  sometimes 
passionate,  WTong-headed,  violent,  but  stiU  reform 
has  come.  Society  in  Christian  times  has  "  somehow 
possessed  a  security,  a  charm  against  utter  ruin, 
which  society  before  them  had  not."  ^  We  are  bold  to 
say  that  dead  things  live  wherever  the  waters  come — 
that  the  leaves  of  the  tree  are  for  the  healing  of  the 
nations  !  Civilization  is  7iot  self-supporting,  self- 
maintaining  ;  it  cannot  be  trusted  ;  it  cannot  save 
itself  ;  it  decays,  it  pollutes,  it  defiles  itself  ;  it  sees 
corruption.  It  needs  the  Salt  of  Christian  morals, 
it  needs  the  inspiration  of  Christian  hope. 

1  Gifts  of  Civilization,  p.  206. 
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RELIGION  AND  PIETY— II 

This  chapter  is  written  with  a  single  and  simple  aim. 
It  is  not  going  to  be  controversial.  It  is  not  against 
anything  or  anybody.  It  is,  for  what  it  is  worth,  an 
attempt  to  draw  into  closer  fellowship,  into  more 
effective  unity,  into  more  concordant  witness,  those 
whose  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England  is  uncer- 
tain and  insecure.  The  Church  indeed  needs  them, 
and  they  seem  to  be  living  the  Christian  life  as  it  is 
not  meant  to  be  led,  certainly  not  as  it  was  led  at  the 
first,  and  in  those  days  of  wonder,  when  Christ  used 
those  first  followers  of  His  for  the  conversion  of  the 
world.  Strength  does  not  lie  in  numbers  :  it  lies 
rather  in  the  closeness  of  fellowship.  Union,  not 
numbers,  is  Strength.  Years  ago  a  very  careful 
and  not  unsympathetic  survey  was  made  of  the 
religious  influences  at  work  in  London ;  and  Sir 
Charles  Booth  singled  out  two  religious  bodies  which 
seemed  to  him  to  exert  an  influence  far  greater  than 
their  numbers  might  lead  one  to  expect.  They  were 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  certain  Particular  Baptists, 
and  he  traced  their  strength  to  the  closeness  of  their 
Union.  It  is  not  in  my  mind  to  exalt  or  to  depreciate 
any  type  of  Churchmanship.  I  want  rather  to  draw 
into  closer  union  those  whose  sense  of  Membership  is 
ineffective  and  slight.  "  C.  of  E.,"  the  letters  by  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  describe  our  religious  adherence, 
are  said  to  mean  almost  anything,  from  a  strong  and 
even  passionate  loyalty  to  a  merely  formal  and 
nominal  attachment. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  other  religious  bodies, 
(and  we  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  from  almost  all  of 
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them,)  nobody  denies  the  pre-eminent  responsibihty 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  regard  to  the  Spiritual 
life  of  the  Nation.  We  who  belong  to  it  are  not  out 
for  dominance  ;  we  simply  desire  to  serve  our  people, 
and,  through  England,  the  world.  We  have  no 
measure,  no  standard  telling  us  how  effective  the 
Church  of  England  ought  to  be.  I  am  quite  content 
to  say  that  we  might  well  be  more  effective  than  we  are. 

Now  the  effective  influence  of  a  Religion  alike  on 
those  who  hold  it  and  on  those  who  at  present  are 
outside  it  depends  very  greatly  on  three  conditions. 
One  might  name  many  other  conditions,  but  let  these 
suffice.  They  are  its  real  hold  on  those  who  profess  it  ; 
its  coherence  ;  its  ability  to  unite  men  in  real  fellowship. 
We  want  a  strong  Religion,  a  coherent  Religion,  a 
Religion  that  can  hold  us  together  ;  for  in  this  as  in 
many  other  things  it  may  be  said  that  unless  we  hang 
together,  we  are  likely  to  hang  apart ! 

I  cannot  grasp  it,  that  of  course  is  one  of  the  things 
people  say  about  some  mystery  of  the  Faith  ;  and  there 
is  bound  to  be  much  that  we  fail  to  grasp.  The  wonder 
is  that  we  know  so  much  as  we  do.  The  metaphor  of 
grasp,  the  idea  that  you  have  your  hand  clenched 
round  the  thing,  just  as  you  get  it  round  an  imprisoned 
insect,  seems  hardly  applicable  to  anything  really 
worth  knowing.  But  whether  or  not  I  grasp  my 
ReUgion,  I  certainly  want  my  Religion  to  grasp  me. 
I  do  not  want  it  to  make  no  difference.  I  want  it 
to  make  aU  the  difference  in  the  world.  I  do  not 
want  it  to  fidget  me  with  futile  complications,  or 
set  me  to  tedious  rather  than  arduous  work ;  to 
insist,  as  it  were,  for  mere  insistence  sake,  on  things 
which  really  cannot  matter.  But  the  more  I  am 
inclined  to  distrust,  and  sometimes  resent  all  this, 
as  I  think  it,  unnecessary  interference,  the  more 
I  desire,  for  I  know  I  need  it,  the  hold  on  me  of  a  real 
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constraint.  Mercifully  for  us  all,  easy-going  religions 
do  not  commend  themselves  to  reasonable  men.  Prob- 
ably no  one  ever  cared  much  for  a  religion  that  left 
him  to  do  as  he  pleased.  The  religion  that  a  man 
can  really  love,  to  which  he  can  become  really 
devoted  is  one  that  has  a  real  element  of  strictness  in 
it ;  with  large  liberties,  but  with  clear  and  undeniable 
restraints,  with  claims  that  a  man  is  bound  to  recognize 
and  to  fulfil.  There  have  been,  there  still  may  be, 
religions  of  quite  another  sort. 

They  forbid  nothing  that  the  lower  nature  craves  ; 
they  enforce  nothing  which  the  lower  nature  really 
shrinks  from.  They  claim  the  homage  of  a  man's 
obedience  in  certain  rather  complicated  and  artificial 
obligations,  far  easier  than  they  look.  Some  forms  of 
Islam,  some  forms  of  Christianity  are  perhaps  of  this 
sort.  The  easy-going  religion  is  very  seldom,  except 
in  name,  the  real  religion  of  those  who  are  attached 
to  it.  They  produce  it  under  pressure  :  they  are 
prepared  to  argue  for  it ;  it  exercises  a  precarious 
authority  over  stray  bits  of  their  lives  ;  they  are, 
it  may  be,  none  the  worse  for  it ;  but  it  is  not  their 
religion.  They  have  another.  That,  you  think, 
sounds  bad,  and  your  mind  begins  tb  give  it  a  bad 
name.  It  must  be  self,  or  the  world,  or  mammon, 
or  something  equally  horrible.  But  that  need  not 
be  the  case.  It  is  better  to  think  well  than  to  think 
evil ;  and  the  more  you  know  of  it,  the  more  kindly 
you  are  likely  to  judge  what  may  be  described  as 
the  working  faith  of  the  nominal  Churchman.  It  is 
vague,  it  is  intangible,  it  is  hard  to  give  it  a  name, 
but  if  it  makes  him  kind  and  honest  and  courteous  to 
other  men  ;  if  it  goes  to  make  him  slow  to  judge  and 
anxious  to  help  ;  call  it  what  you  wiU,  benevolence 
Dr  generosity  or  unselfishness,  or  a  form  of  altruism  ; 
it  is  a  fine  thing  so  far  as  it  goes.    Anyhow  it  is  the 
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religion  of  many  people  I  know  ;  and  it  really  con- 
strains them  with  a  constraint  to  which  they  are 
splendidly  ready  to  yield.  Naturally  enough,  they 
see  far  more  reality  in  the  Religion  which  is  theirs 
because  it  grips  them,  than  in  the  Religion  which 
is  not  theirs,  because  it  does  not.  A  man's  real 
religion  is  a  thing  that  he  could  not  do  without. 
It  keeps  him  going ;  for  it  supplies  his  motives, 
it  directs  his  conduct  ;  it  would  be  dreadful  if  it  came 
into  discredit  or  were  found  untrue.  It  is  a  support 
he  feels  the  need  of  :  he  leans  on  it  fairly  hard.  See 
the  difference  between  taking  a  crutch  away  from  a 
man  who  really  needs  its  help  and  taking  a  crutch 
away  from  someone  who  has  nothing  more  than  a 
strange  fancy  for  carrying  one.  He  may  not  like  your 
taking  it  away  ;  after  all  it  is  his  ;  but  he  will  not 
miss  it  much  ;  he  never  really  leaned  on  it  ! 

Still,  though  with  hesitation,  the  dictionary  allows 
us  to  derive  Religion  from  religare,  to  bind,  and  sets 
us  thinking  of  ligaments  and  ligatures  and  the  like, 
whose  whole  aim  and  object  is  binding  ;  not  (if  one  is 
to  push  the  surgical  metaphor)  to  cut  or  hurt  or  set  up 
inflammation  ;  but  anyhow  to  hold  ;  their  failure  is 
to  get  loose.  It  is  tempting,  in  passing,  to  think 
of  those  wonderful  ligatures  which  bind  indeed  quite 
splendidly,  but  end  by  becoming  an  actual  part  of 
the  living  tissue.  There  may  be  a  moral  even  in  that. 
For  a  man's  religion,  that  which  really  binds  him, 
becomes  verily  part  of  himself.  At  all  events  there  is 
a  sort  of  freedom  which  is  the  appropriation  of  the 
Moral  Law.    It  has  become  part  of  yourself. 

This  then,  this  power  to  grasp,  to  lay  hold  of  a  man 
is  our  first  mark  of  an  effective  rehgion.  No  man  will 
ever  respect  a  religion  which  cannot  do  it  ;  which  is 
not  obligatory  ;  but  only  obliging.  We  need  to  put 
it  very  roughly,  a  religion  which  will  not  play  the 
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fool  with  us,  and  with  which  we  are  not  hkely  to  play 
the  fool,  one  that  can  hold  us  with  the  reassuring 
firmness  of  real  constraint. 

And  it  is  here  that  so  often  the  Church  of  England 
seems  to  fail.  One  may  indeed  be  moderately  thankful 
for  the  vague  and  uncertain  influence  it  exercises  over 
really  large  numbers  of  people,  those  who  belong  to 
nothing  else,  those  who  feel  kindly  to  it,  those  whose 
Uves  are  touched  here  and  there  by  its  teaching  or  its 
practice.  As  with  a  man,  so  with  a  Church,  the  reach 
should  indeed  exceed  the  grasp,  and  it  would  be  wrong 
to  make  no  account  of  the  value  of  even  loose  and 
uncertain  adherence.  But  where  the  reach  is  very 
extensive  and  the  grasp  very  small ;  where  those  on 
whom  you  can  speculate  are  so  many,  and  those  on 
whom  you  can  count  so  few,  there  is  bound  to  be 
weakness.  That  is  not  the  condition  of  an  effective 
Church.  The  strength  of  the  Church  lies  not  in  the 
number  of  its  looser  adherents,  but  in  the  devotion 
of  those  whom  it  really  holds. 

And,  second,  the  strength  of  a  Religion  depends 
very  much  on  the  coherence  of  what  it  teaches,  on  the 
really  close  relation  between  its  parts.  "  Rehearse," 
our  Catechism  bids  us,  '*  the  articles  of  your  belief  "  ; 
and  article,  we  are  told,  is  used  in  a  clear  and 
definite  sense.  It  really  seems  as  though  the  language 
of  shopping  had  seriously  damaged  a  useful  word ! 
"  What  is  the  next  article  ?  "  I  have  not  a  notion 
what,  in  those  circumstances,  the  next  article  may  be, 
but  there  is  certainly  no  pledge  or  even  probability 
that  it  will  bear  any  relation  to  the  last.  You  pass 
lightly  from  counter  to  counter,  it  may  be  from  floor 
to  floor  ;  you  pick  up  one  after  another  the  things 
that  strike  your  fancy,  or  look  like  bargains  ;  and 
sometimes  the  less  they  have  to  do  with  one  another 
the  more  amusing  the  morning's  purchase  has  been. 
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But  the  Catechism  use  of  the  word  article  belongs  to 
an  altogether  different  range  of  thought.  "  Artus  " 
as  everyone  knows  is  a  limb,  and  article  means  a 
little  one,  and  you  find  yourself  far  away  from  all 
thought  of  your  most  inarticulate  shopping,  and 
thinking  it  may  be  of  the  human  body  "  fitly  framed 
and  knit  together  through  that  which  every  joint 
supplies,  according  to  the  working  in  due  measure 
of  each  several  part,"  ^  or  thinking  of  articulate 
speech  (and  that  too  is  a  fine  metaphor),  speech  which 
is  coherent  and  intelUgible  just  because  the  right  words 
are  in  the  right  relation  to  one  another  and  to  the 
sentence  as  a  whole.  There  is  something  most 
tragical  about  the  incoherence  of  inarticulate  speech, 
of  the  delirious,  the  drunken,  or  the  insane.  Writing 
them  so  often  one  is  struck  by  the  beauty  of  those  two 
words,  coherent  and  articulate  ;  and  better  still  they 
are  very  useful  words  to  bear  in  mind. 

For  since  St.  Paul  wrote  that  wonderful  passage 
about  the  human  body  (some  think  that  St.  Luke,  the 
doctor,  may  have  helped  him ;)  the  significance  and 
value  of  coherence  have  been  illustrated  in  a  thousand 
ways  of  which  St.  Paul  had  no  idea.  Contact,  con- 
tinuity, correlation,  connect  up,  connection,  corre- 
spondence, keeping  touch  ;  war,  mechanics,  physics, 
dynamics,  all,  as  it  were,  seem  to  coin  and  claim 
words  that  mean  something  without  which  they 
cannot  get  on  ;  something  they  must  have  if  anything 
is  to  go  right ;  from  the  order  of  the  universe  down  to 
our  private  certainty  of  the  water  supply,  or  of  our 
electric  light.  Fortunately  we  live  in  a  coherent  world, 
and  its  coherence  is,  we  may  beheve,  the  secret  of  its 
order  and  its  strength. 

And  so  too  with  our  religion  ;  so  with  the  articles  of 
our  faith.  Its  strength  hes  in  its  own  coherence  and, 
subjectively,  in  our  coherent  sense  of  it. 

^  Eph.  iv.  16. 
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I  do  not  believe  that  men  as  a  rule  have  an  idea  of 
all  this.  They  do  not  know,  they  do  not  think  about 
it,  and  they  may  say,  and  say  truly,  that  they  were 
never  taught  it.  A  coherent  statement  of  the  Christian 
Faith  I  It  ma\'  never  have  come  your  way.  You 
did  not  get  it  at  your  Pubhc  School ;  no  nor  yet  at  the 
University.  You  heard,  if  you  \^'ished  to,  a  number  of 
striking,  or  less  striking,  sermons  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  ;  the  attracrions  of  variety  were  generally  to 
the  front,  but  there  was  no  hint  of  coherence.  Even  if 
teachers  in  the  Church  taught  more  and  taught  better 
than  they  do,  you  would  seldom  give  them  the  chance 
of  consecutive  teaching.  We  are  always  mo\ing  about. 
There  is  Term  Time  and  vacation  ;  there  is  work  time 
and  hoHday  ;  there  are  week-ends  spent  in  aU  sorts  of 
different  places  ;  there  is  our  own  ecclesiastical 
vagrancy,  our  irregularity  in  going  to  Church.  There 
is,  on  the  part  of  the  preacher  a  sometimes  exaggerated 
desire  to  deal  \%'ith  current  events  ;  and  pressure  is 
put  on  us  to  do  so.  These  are  not  in  themselves 
necessarily  bad  things  ;  we  pick  up  a  good  deal ;  but 
they  hinder  rather  than  help  us  with  regard  to  anything 
hke  a  coherent  apprehension  of  a  coherent  reHgion. 

Nor,  blessed  and  priceless  as  it  certainly  is  in  other 
respects,  does  Bible  reading  give  us  what  we  want. 
It  is  of  course  all  there,  but  it  is  not  there  in  the  form 
and  fashion  of  coherence.  Say  what  you  will  of  the 
Bible,  and  you  cannot  say  too  much,  it  is  not  a  hand- 
book of  Theolog\'.  Of  course  in  parts  it  almost  seems 
to  get  near  it.  If  you  read  in  succession  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  and  the 
Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  ;  if  you  can  hold  the  thread 
and  find  your  way  through  the  intricacies  and  com- 
phcations  of  such  a  Trilogy  as  that,  and  it  is  not  easy, 
you  will  become  conscious  of  real  coherence  ;  the  sort 
of  coherence  that  runs,  let  us  say,  through  the  Apostles' 
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Creed  or  the  Church  Catechism.  But  we  set  ourselves 
really  rather  a  hard  task,  I  am  not  sure  we  have  the 
brains  for  it,  when  we  set  ourselves  to  that. 

We  older  people  of  course  were  very  near  such  a 
coherence  once  upon  a  time,  for  in  old  days  we  learnt 
the  Church  Catechism.  We  may  not  have  hked  it ; 
we  may  not  have  understood  it  ;  and  we  have  clean 
forgotten  it.  (I  remember,  by  the  way,  going  to  pay 
my  respects  to  a  great  country  gentleman  on  his 
ninetieth  birthday  ;  he  told  me  of  his  unimpaired 
memor\^  and  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  had  that 
morning  repeated  his  Catechism  without  a  fault.) 
Many  of  us  have  not  forgotten  it.  It  still  teaches  us  the 
way  to  look  at  things,  and  \%'ith  its  ordered  re\'iew  of 
the  Christian's  status,  his  behef,  his  obhgation,  his 
weakness  and  the  sources  of  his  strength  ;  simple  as  it 
is,  it  helps  us  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  coherence, 
and  shapes  our  minds  for  the  reception  of  some  fuller 
form  of  coherent  behef. 

There  are  few  things  more  wonderful  in  the  Dream 
of  Gerontius  than  the  d^-ing  man's  utterance  of 
the  great  things  of  the  Christian  faith.  You  will 
remember  it  in  the  poem  ;  you  wUl  remember  how 
Gervase  Elwes  used  to  sing  it  : 

Firmly  I  believe  and  truly 

God  is  Three,  and  God  is  One  : 
And  I  next  acknowledge  duly 

Manhood  taken  by  the  Son. 
And  I  trust  and  hope  most  fully 

In  that  Manhood  crucified  : 
And  each  thought  and  deed  unruly 

Do  to  death,  as  He  has  died. 
Simply  to  His  grace  and  wholly 

Light  and  life  and  strength  belong, 
And  I  love,  supremely,  solely 

Him  the  holy.  Him  the  strong. 

No  one  is  hkely  to  quarrel  \\'ith  that !  It  seems,  as 
the  great  music  suggests,  to  be  in\'incible  in  its  strength. 
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It  triumphs  over  weakness  and  misgiving.  It  rings 
out  clear  over  the  wonderful  harmonies  and  discords 
of  conscious  failure  and  helplessness ;  "  that  sense  of 
ruin  which  is  worse  than  pain."  And  surely  part  of  its 
strength  lies  in  its  coherence,  "  and,"  "  and,"  "  and  "  ; 
it  is  the  conjunction  that  makes  it  what  it  is.  Dying 
men  get  incoherent ;  there  is  no  incoherence  in  a  faith 
like  this. 

And  it  is  the  incoherence  of  our  faith  that  is  so  often  the 
cause  of  its  weakness.  You  think  of  a  man  laden  with  a 
number  of  separate  parcels  ;  he  is  sure  almost,  to  drop 
some  of  them  ;  or  of  an  army  that  straggles  and  the 
stragglers  are  bound  to  be  cut  off ;  or  forces  that  have  lost 
touch,  so  that  the  enemy  can  deal  with  them  piecemeal. 
If  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be  strong  and  happy  in 
its  Religion,  confident  and  proud  of  it ;  if  we  are  to  see 
our  Religion  as  the  glorious  thing  it  really  is,  and  to 
present  it,  unashamed,  as  the  very  best  thing  we  have 
got,  for  the  acceptance  of  others,  our  real  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  the  world  ;  it  must  have  the  rational 
beauty,  the  convincing  strength,  the  plain  intelhgi- 
bihty  of  coherence.  You  may  say  that  we  cannot 
get  this  because  of  our  divisions.  That  may  be  partly 
true,  but  only  partly.  Our  divisions  go  deep  ;  but 
let  us  never  exaggerate  them.  And  they  do  not  really 
occur  in  the  things  spoken  of  here  ;  they  do  not  touch 
the  sort  of  coherence  by  which  one  is  led  on  from  the 
Cross  to  the  glory  of  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension — 
or  from  the  font  to  Confirmation  and  the  Table  of  the 
Lord.  "  In  things  that  are  uncertain,"  and  there 
are  still  plenty  left,  "  liberty."  "In  things  that  are 
certain,"  and  there  are  more  of  them  than  we  think, 
"  unity  "  ;    "  in  aU  things  Charity  !  " 

But  the  third  characteristic  of  a  strong  and  appeahng 
Religion  is  its  power  to  bind  men  in  really  effective 
fellowship.  A  brotherhood  may  or  may  not  be  a  Church ; 
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but  a  Church  must  be  a  brotherhood.  It  must  draw 
men  not  merely  into  a  congregation,  but  into  a  family, 
not  simply  to  God,  but,  in  God,  into  closest  unity  one 
with  another.  The  weird  solidarity  of  evil  must  be 
met  and  overcome  by  something  more  than  a  match 
for  it  in  the  irresistible  solidarity  of  good.  We  may 
draw  people  as  individuals  and  one  by  one  ;  but  life 
in  the  Church  must  not  be  that  of  individuals  and  one 
by  one.  We  must  feel  the  pressure,  the  responsibility, 
the  inspiration  of  brotherhood.  A  wise  teacher  once 
told  us  in  East  London  that  to  his  mind  the  extra- 
ordinary effectiveness  and  the  undeniable  attraction 
of  Christianity  in  the  earliest  ages  was  largely  due  to 
the  strength  of  its  fellowship.  It  was  neither  meant, 
nor  was  its  effect,  to  keep  others  out.  It  was  exactly 
what  drew  them  in.  Sham  fellowship,  artificial  brother- 
hood are  no  good  to  anyone.  Perhaps  our  objection 
to  being  so  frequently  addressed  as  "brethren"  may 
rest  on  a  lurking  sense  that  real  brotherhood  is  absent. 
But  the  bond  of  our  Christianity,  or  of  our  Churchman- 
ship  ought  to  be,  at  the  very  least,  as  strong  as  the 
bond  of  our  nationahty,  or  our  set,  or  our  keen  pursuit 
of  interests  which  we  share  with  others. 

So  it  was  with  those  first  followers  of  the  Lord  :  we 
are  reminded,  almost  too  often  of  the  way  in  which 
Christians  loved  one  another  ;  and  it  sometimes  creates 
a  distorted  image  in  our  minds.  It  suggests  our  own 
rather  painful  efforts  to  take  an  interest  in  people  who 
do  not  interest  us,  and  to  be  kind  to  those  for  whom 
we  have  no  special  liking.  That  was  not  the  way  with 
them.  There  were  no  doubt  aggravating  people 
within  the  Church  ;  there  were  certainly  persecutors 
more  or  less  active  outside  it.  But  there  was  no  effort, 
no  strain,  no  difficulty.  "  Their  original  Lawgiver 
persuaded  them  that  they  were  all  brothers,  "1  and  in 
the  freedom  of  Christ's  spirit  they  found  that  they  were. 

^  T.  R.  Glover,  Conflict  of  Religions,  p.  162. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  long  this  happiness  endured. 
It  was  broken  in  the  way  which  you  would  expect. 
Ardour  cooled  down,  and  the  old  disintegrating  forces 
revived.  It  began  very  early  most  likely  with  that 
which  you  get  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James,  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Then  may  have 
come  differences  of  opinion,  and  people  would  neither 
work  nor  pray  with  those  with  whom  they  disagreed  ; 
and  then  perhaps  something  like  national  jealousy  and 
ill-feeling.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  follow  the  miserable 
story  of  later  dissension  and  separation.  It  is  a  bad 
business,  and  we  are  ashamed  of  it,  and  are  praying 
and  planning  to  get  things  right.  In  the  meantime, 
nothing  will  be  lost,  all  will  be  gain,  if  we  can  make  the 
Church  of  England  even  within  itself  more  brotherly 
in  spirit. 

For  the  Spirit  of  brotherhood  is  faint  amongst  us. 
People  are  trying  to  revive  it  by  methods  not  unlike 
those  used  to  recover  the  semi-drowned.  They  are 
useful  so  far  as  they  go  ;  but  it  is  artificial  respiration 
after  all.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  the  mechanical  breathing  you  get  by  working 
the  arms  up  and  down,  and  the  first  real  breath  from 
the  liberated  lungs  beginning  to  get  to  work.  Brother- 
hood is  begotten  not  made.  It  comes  because  it  is 
inevitable.  It  arrives  because  it  must.  We  may  and 
must  do  what  little  we  can  to  remove  the  obstacles 
that  stand  in  its  way.  We  must  be  immensely  kind 
to  each  other.  We  must  get  rid,  once  and  for  all,  of 
the  poison  of  contempt,  perhaps  the  deadliest  poison 
of  all.  But  this  is  merely  to  clear  the  road,  to  get  the 
stones  out  of  the  path.  The  great  brotherhoods  of 
science  and  industry  do  not  derive  their  strength  from 
the  mere  interchange  of  courtesies  and  kindnesses. 
Ill-tempered  and  quarrelsome  and  conceited  people 
are  out  of  place  in  a  brotherhood  :    just  as  they  are 
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everywhere :  but  the  ill-temper  and  conceit  of  individuals 
do  not  break  the  unity  for  others.  They  trouble  and 
discolour  the  stream,  they  embitter  its  waters  ;  but 
they  do  not  stay  its  current. 

For  brotherhood  comes  where  men  are  really  keen 
on  things  worth  being  keen  about,  and  care  for 
what  is  worthy  of  such  care  ;  when  they  share  the 
sense  of  high  values,  and  begin  to  see  that  there 
is  that  which  a  man  might  give  all  that  he  has, 
to  win.  If  musicians  are  a  brotherhood  it  is  not  be- 
cause they  value  their  own  performances,  but  because 
they  love  Music  and  the  Art  which  they  serve.  If  men 
of  science  are  a  brotherhood  it  is  not  because  each 
fancies  his  own  discoveries  ;  but  because  they  are 
smitten  with  something  like  a  real  conviction  of  the 
importance,  the  marvel,  the  beauty  of  scientific  truth. 
Even  in  smaller  things  no  one  ever  really  caught 
the  spirit  of  a  game  if  he  thought  too  anxiously  about 
his  own  record  or  score.  No  mere  getting  people 
together,  even  under  favourable  conditions,  unites 
them  :  just  as  you  cannot  be  sure  of  making  men 
friends  however  pohtely  and  cordially  you  introduce 
them.  Certainly  we  never  get  very  far  if  we  are 
absorbed  (as  people  say)  in  ourselves  :  nor  do  a  couple 
get  very  far,  not  much  further  than  the  honeymoon, 
by  mere  absorption  in  one  another.  They  will  only 
"  arrive "  when  both  are  absorbed  in  something 
greater  than  both  of  them  put  together.  One  plus  one 
is  not  often  even  two ;  but  two  into  one,  into,  and 
heart  and  soul  in  it,  so  far  from  "  not  going,"  is  apt  to 
go  a  very  long  way. 

It  is  with  Religion  as  it  is  with  the  other  forms 
of  brotherhood.  Its  binding  force  lies  neither  in  you 
nor  in  me.  It  is  strong,  not  because  we  are  learning  to 
care  for  one  another  :  but  because  we  care  for  some- 
thing more  than  we  care  for  ourselves.    The  comrade- 
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ship  of  the  Great  War  has  passed  into  a  proverb, 
"  Tamitie  des  tranchees  "  was  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
"In  these  brotherhoods,  formed  and  strengthened  under 
fire,  on  the  edge  of  the  dark  abyss,  there  is  something 
more  than  there  is  in  our  easy  friendships,  born  of  a 
pleasant  life.  I  trace  in  them  an  element  primitive 
and  profound.  Under  the  menace,  these  young  men 
lean  on  one  another  with  perfect  confidence,  when 
once  their  valour  in  war  has  been  tested  and  weighed. 
We  touch  there,  I  am  certain,  a  primitive  state,  a  law 
natural  or  divine,  found  far  beneath  the  overlying 
deposit,  of  which  our  most  delicate  "camaraderies" 
can  only  be  a  very  faint  survival,  the  shadow  of  a 
shade.  The  other  day  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  the 
w^ail  of  an  organ  were  w^aking  all  the  dark  nave  of  the 
Cathedral.  It  was  a  sort  of  image  that  was  moving 
through  my  mind,  an  image  found  in  the  course  of  an 
account  written  by  Henri  Massis  of  the  fight  in  which 
he  was  wounded.  Massis  is  telling  of  the  last  prepara- 
tions before  the  sortie  from  the  French  trenches,  for 
an  attack  on  the  trenches  of  the  enemy.  "  Our  men 
make  cuts  in  the  wall  with  their  spades  :  they  adjust 
the  steps  which  wall  help  them  to  clear  the  parapet  : 
then  just  a  hurried  word  in  confidence  ;  or  a  promise, 
there  is  no  time  for  more  :  and  some  just  embrace  one 
another.  Splendid  moments,  in  which  man  simply 
trusts  himself  to  man,  friendship,  human  fellowship 
past  compare  !  a  thing  of  which  the  memory  will 
shine  in  our  souls  till  death." ^ 

That  is  a  very  bad  attempt  to  translate  very  beautiful 
French  :  but  I  wanted  it  for  just  the  two  words — 
profound  and  primitive,  and  its  side-glance  at  the  easy 
friendship,  born  of  an  agreeable  life  !  Fellowship  in 
suffering,  common  hardship,  common  toil,  life  side  by 
side  in  a  little  village  may  help  to  make  men  brothers. 

^  From  an  Article  by  Maurice  Barres. 
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My  comrade  is  one  who  shares  my  room,  my  companion 
one  who  shares  my  food,  my  "  pal,"  (it  is  really  a 
respectable  gipsy  word,)  is  one  who  has  shared  my 
wanderings  ;  but  none  of  these  have  the  true  touch 
of  the  primitive  and  the  profound  :  none  reach  down 
to  the  bedrock  of  our  being.  Nor  does  fear,  nor  does 
the  thirst  for  glory,  nor  does  even  shame  :  perhaps  the 
prospect  of  death  does  :  and  if  in  the  case  of  a  sinking 
ship,  we  have  grace  to  keep  out  of  the  scramble  for  the 
boats,  wonderful  things  may  happen  to  us,  as  they 
happened  to  other  people  :  but  certainly  love  comes 
nearest  to  that  of  which  we  are  thinking  :  the  common 
love  of  a  great  cause,  of  a  great  Friend.  "  The  primitive, 
the  profound  "  ;  it  is  not  a  question  of  time  :  they  are 
still  there.  Overlaid  but  not  destroyed.  We  are 
still  essentially  what  we  always  have  been  :  and  if 
you  seek  to  get  at  the  heart  of  man,  the  real  heart  of 
him,  you  cannot  leave  out  God.  "  Beloved,  let  us  love 
one  another  :   for  love  is  of  God." 

We  quote  Bishop  Gore,  "  Love  is  of  God."  Some 
modern  thinkers,  Huxley,  Bertrand  .  Russell,  Wells, 
have  denied  this.  Love  is  a  splendid  human  growth, 
which  rebel  man  has  to  make  a  desperate  attempt  to 
impose  upon  or  acclimatize  in  a  reluctant  universe. 
The  great  bulk  of  nature  knows  nothing  of  it.  Now, 
we  must  rejoice  that  such  men  should  hold  fast  by 
what  they  know  in  their  consciences  to  be  the  best, 
even  if  the  universal  life  were  all  against  them.  Never- 
theless, for  man  to  war  with  Nature  is  at  bottom  an 
irrational  and  futile  kind  of  rebellion.  Nature  is  too 
vast  for  puny  man  to  impose  his  will  upon  it.  The 
wise  man  has  always  seen  that  man's  true  destiny 
must  be  in  harmony  with  Nature.  And  St.  John's 
magnificent  assurance  of  the  supremacy  of  love, 
depends,  as  he  so  deeply  perceives,  on  the  belief  that 
the  origin  and  fount  of  love  is  in  God  and  not  in  us. 
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"  Love  is  of  God."  "  God  is  love."  And  again,  this 
assurance  can  be  grounded  on  no  other  secure  basis 
than  the  behef  that  Christ,  who  certainly  is  love, 
comes,  as  He  Himself  declares,  from  God,  and  dis- 
closes, in  the  intelligible  lineaments  of  human  self- 
sacrifice,  the  very  heart  of  the  Eternal  and  omni- 
present God,  the  maker  and  sustainer  of  all  that  is  !  ^ 

Again  and  again  the  banner  of  brotherhood  has  been 
drenched  in  blood,  and  fraternity  has  ended  in 
fratricide.  It  is  all  very  well  to  cry  with  Moses,  "  Sirs, 
ye  are  brethren  :  why  do  ye  wrong  one  to  another  ?  " 
It  was  particularly  nice  of  him  to  call  them  "  Sirs  "  : 
but  we  do  not  hear  that  they  left  off  fighting.  Some- 
thing stronger  than  that  was  needed,  and  it  came  at 
last  through  one  who  said,  ''  One  is  your  Master,  even 
Christ,  and  all  ye  are  brethren."  It  came  by  the 
commandment,  by  the  example,  and  by  the  grace  of 
the  "  original  law^-giver,"  who  persuaded  them  that 
they  were  all  brothers.  It  was  not  a  manner  of  speech  : 
it  was  a  consistent  line  of  action.  ''The  Christian," 
says  Dr.  Glover,  "  was  not  '  the  citizen  of  the  world  ' 
nor  the  '  Friend  of  man  '  :  he  was  a  plain  person  w^ho 
gave  himself  up  for  other  people,  and  for  the  sick  and 
w^orthless,  had  a  word  of  friendship  and  hope  for  the 
sinful  and  despised,  would  not  go  to  see  men  killed  in 
the  amphitheatre,  and — most  curious  of  all — was 
careful  to  have  indigent  brothers  taught  trades  by 
which  they  w^ould  help  themselves."^  It  was  infinite 
love  in  ordinary  intercourse. 

There  then  lies  the  real  strength,  the  real  bond  of 
brotherhood  ;  not  in  you  and  not  in  me,  but  rather  in 
that,  be  it  high  or  low,  be  it  w^orthy  or  unworthy, 
splendid  or  squahd,  to  which  we  are  devoted.  No 
bigger  blunder  on  a  small  scale  can  be  made  than  to 
confuse  the  terms  mutual  and  common.    Dickens  made 

^  The  Epistles  of  St.  John,  pp.  1 80-1.     ^  Conflict  of  Religions,  p.  162. 
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it,  probably  with  his  eyes  open,  when  he  called  his 
book  Our  Mutual  Friend.  But  though  we  must  not 
confuse,  we  must  certainly  connect  them.  The  mutual 
ultimately  depends  on  the  common.  Our  mutual 
affection  finds  its  strength  in  our  common  devotion, 
our  mutual  confidence  in  our  common  enthusiasm. 

Now  religion  has  achieved,  it  can  yet  achieve,  all  this. 
It  fails  of  its  purpose  if  it  fails  in  this,  and  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  fails  completely.  There  is,  it  may  be, 
some  show  of  approach  to  God,  there  is  hardly  any 
trace  of  real  approach  to  one  another.  Even  when 
something  like  fellowship  is  achieved,  we  must  yet  be 
a  little  critical,  a  little  watchful  over  it.  It  is  easier 
to  be  compact  than  to  be  Catholic.  The  triumph  of 
Christian  unity  is  not  the  easy  triumph  that  succeeds 
in  holding  together  a  certain  number  of  people  of  hke 
temperament  :  it  is  the  far  more  difiicult  achievement 
of  drawing  into  and  holding  in  solid  unity,  in  practical 
brotherhood,  people  of  different  temperaments  and 
different  minds.  Those  who  criticize  us  Churchpeople 
say  that  we  are  too  much  of  one  sort.  Not  bad  people, 
but  too  much  all  alike  !  And  we  ourselves  are  often 
uncomfortable  about  it. 

It  is  brutal  and  ungracious  to  press  the  point,  and 
the  case  is  different  in  different  places  ;  but  it  some- 
times looks  as  though  our  brotherhood  included  the 
mild  rather  than  the  meek,  the  docile  rather  than  the 
adventurous,  the  retired  rather  than  the  active,  often, 
alas  !  the  rich  and  not  the  poor.  We  should  be  happier 
about  our  fellowship,  even  were  it  small,  if  we  could 
feel  that  it  were  more  representative.  Surely  our 
Lord's  thankfulness  for  those  whom  the  Father  had 
given  Him,  His  joy  in  having  kept  them  together  and 
safe,  and  in  having  helped  them  not  to  quarrel,  may 
have  rested  on  His  perfect  knowledge  of  their  complete 
diversity,   their  natural  incompatibility   of   temper ; 
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and  His  matchless  training  of  them  went  not  to  obhter- 
ate  but  to  use  their  diversity.  Sculptors  and  painters 
are  right  after  all  in  trying,  though  they  may  not 
succeed,  to  make  the  Twelve  Apostles  as  unlike  one 
another  as  possible. 

We  must  not  exaggerate  it  :  but  it  is  the  unrepre- 
sentative character  of  our  Christian  fellowship  that  is 
disheartening.  We  are  reassured  by  anything  approach- 
ing to  likeness  to  Christ,  we  are  a  little  suspicious  of 
over-much  likeness  to  one  another.  Our  Lord  did  not 
pray  the  Father  to  take  his  disciples  out  of  the  world, 
he  would  have  us  sure  of  that :  he  prayed  that  in  it 
they  might  be  kept  from  its  evil.  We,  on  the  other 
hand,  seem  to  have  too  large  a  representation  of  those 
who  are  "  out  of  it,"  retiring  or  retired  ;  separated  no 
doubt  from  its  temptations,  but  separated  too  from  its 
vigorous  activity,  its  big  opportunities,  its  mixture  of 
wonderful  good  and  unquestionable  evil ;  their  right  of 
membership  an  easy  goodness  rather  than  a  real  and 
hard  struggle  to  be  good.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that 
w^hat  commends  a  man  to  God,  what  really  "  interests  " 
God,  is  not  so  much  what  a  man  is  (I  may  as  well  say  in 
passing  that  we  are  all  sinners),  as  what  he  is  trying 
to  be — if  indeed  he  really  tries. 

W'e  do  not  want  to  take  people  out  of  the  world. 
(There  is,  indeed,  the  high  and  glorious  vocation  to 
community  life  :  we  thank  God  for  its  revival  and 
growth  ;  but  that  is  another  matter.)  We  want  lots 
of  people  in  it,  and  in  a  sense  well  in  it  :  not  conformed 
to  it  ;  not  too  plastic,  not  too  yielding,  with  a  know^- 
ledge,  God  will  grant  it,  of  where  to  draw  the  line. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  friendship  of  the  world,  and  they 
will  know  it,  which  is  enmity  with  God.  But  to  take 
them  out  of  the  world,  to  want  to  get  them  away  from 
it  all,  is  to  take  them  from  the  very  places  where  they 
are  wanted  most.     There  is  a  special  sadness  in  the 
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case  of  those  who  are  of  it,  very  much  so  ;  but  in  it  by 
no  manner  of  means  :  and  some  of  them  come  to 
Church,  and  some  of  them  are  rather  hard  on 
"  Society." 

Here  is  a  beautiful  quotation  from  PhilHps  Brooks 
in  that  useful  Prayer  Book,  "  Prayers  for  the  City  of 
God."  He  is  speaking  of  the  Holy  Communion.  "  The 
Lord's  Supper,"  he  says,  "  should  be  the  rallying-place 
for  all  the  good  activity  and  worthy  hopes  of  men.  It 
is  in  the  power  of  this  great  Christian  Sacrament,  this 
great  human  Sacrament,  to  become  that  rallying-place. 
It  would  be  the  evidence  of  the  world's  transformation 
if  to  this  great  '  Sacrament  of  man  '  all  classes  of 
people — ^the  mystic,  the  seeker  after  truth,  the  student, 
the  schoolboy,  the  legislator,  the  inventor,  men, 
women,  and  children — were  to  come,  meeting  in  a  great 
host  at  the  table  of  the  Lord,  owning  themselves  His 
children,  claiming  for  themselves  His  Strength,  and 
thence  go  forth  to  their  work.  The  Communion  Service 
would  lift  up  its  voice  and  sing  itself  in  triumph,  the 
great  anthem  of  dedicated  human  life." 

For  the  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood  does  not 
obliterate  or  confuse  the  real  difference  between  one 
man  and  another.  It  does  something  better.  It  over- 
rides and  overrules  them.  Many  of  the  things  that 
di\dde  us,  and  make  us  contemptuous  of  one  another, 
and  about  which  w^e  quarrel,  may  survive  ;  but  they 
will  not  do  much  harm.  Some  of  them  are  very  unim- 
portant, and  we  shall  think  no  more  of  them  than  we 
do  of  the  complexion  of  General  Foch  or  of  the  colour 
of  the  hair  of  a  man  who  has  saved  our  life.  Some  are 
important,  but  they  assume  quite  a  new  character  when 
we  even  begin  to  think  of  them  in  the  presence  of  Jesus 
Christ.  Wlien  to  our  deliberate  judgment  w^ealth 
appears  to  be  in  the  main  a  heavy  responsibility  ;  and 
position  just  one's  own  chance  of  being  useful,  and 
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ability  means  only  that  we  can  serve  others  in  a  particu- 
lar sort  of  way,  and  attractiveness,  well,  just  something 
to  be  quietly  thankful  for;  for  it  does  give  just  a 
special  charm  to  your  kindness. — Alas,  here  are 
"  whens  "  enough  and  to  spare,  dangerous  outside 
God's  service,  safe  and  blessed  within  it  ;  no  real 
hindrance  to  brotherhood  if  we  use  them  as  they  should 
be  used.  What  we  are  matters  more  than  what  we 
possess.  What  we  have  is  less  important  than  what  we 
love. 

A  rehgion  that  grasps  and  holds  us  firmly,  a  rehgion 
that  has  the  strength  of  coherence,  a  religion  that  can 
inspire  the  enthusiasm  of  brotherhood  :  such  are,  we 
beheve,  the  characteristics  of  the  Rehgion  we  need  to- 
day, alike  for  ourselves  and  for  the  discharge  of  our 
responsibihty  to  others — the  Religion  men  want. 


RELIGION   AND   PIETY— III 

This  will  be  a  difficult  chapter  to  write.  It  will 
traverse  ground  well  trodden.  It  will  say  over  again 
what  has  been  fully  said  and  better  said  alike  in  big 
treatises,  and  in  useful  hand-books.  It  is  not  a  state- 
ment, still  less  a  restatement  of  Christian  Faith.  It  is 
not  a  moral  exhortation.  Its  use,  if  it  has  any,  will  lie 
rather  in  its  method  than  in  its  material ;  but  I  think 
it  wants  writing. 

If  it  has  any  text,  it  is  the  old  phrase  that  reminds 
us  that  we  have  "  a  great  deal  to  he  thankf^il  for ."  We 
remember  it  so  well  in  an  old-fashioned  childhood.  It 
was  a  bit  sententious,  and  sometimes  it  was  aggravat- 
ing.    It  was  difficult  for  a  child  to  weigh  customary 
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and  general  comfort  against  present  inconvenience  and 
opposition  ;  or  the  advantages  of  to-morrow  against 
the  grave  disadvantages  of  to-day.  It  sometimes  is 
heard,  with  a  simpHcity  that  rebukes  us,  from  the  hps 
of  the  poor.  I  remember  seeing  a  poor  old  woman  in 
East  London  sitting  in  the  ruins  of  a  house  which  a 
bomb  had  destroyed.  No  hfe  had  been  lost,  and  as 
she  sat  at  her  sewing  she  said  to  me,  "  Every  stitch 
I  put  in  I  say,  What  a  mercy."  We  say  it  sometimes  in 
a  despondent  unconvinced  sort  of  way  that  makes  it 
only  a  variation  on  the  story  of  our  woes.  We  say  it 
in  chorus ;   and  it  becomes  a  platitude. 

But  suppose  that  someone  were  to  come  to  me  and 
tell  me  that  I  did  not  half  appreciate  my  Religion.  I 
am  afraid  that  I  should  have  to  admit  it.  Nor  do  I 
think  that  most  of  us  do.  Twice  apparently  our  Lord 
said  something  that  bears  on  this  ;  twice  He  reminded 
His  disciples  that  prophets  and  kings  and  righteous 
men  had  desired  to  see  what  they  saw  and  had  not 
seen  it  :  to  hear  what  they  heard  and  had  not  heard  it. 
Once,  indeed.  He  said  it  just  after  the  parable  of  the 
Sower :  but  much  later  on  He  said  it  again  in  a  way 
that  makes  it  plain  why  He  said  it  and  what  made  Him 
anxious  about  His  hearers.  ' '  Turning  to  the  disciples  He 
said  privately,  blessed  are  the  eyes  which  see  the  things 
that  ye  see  :  for  I  say  unto  you  that  many  prophets 
and  kings  desired  to  see  the  things  which  ye  see,  and 
saw  them  not,  and  to  hear  the  things  which  ye  hear, 
and  heard  them  not."  There  is  a  tone,  quite  unmis- 
takable, of  warning  of  gentle  reproach  in  the  words. 
They  may  have  shown  signs  of  inattention,  or  looked 
as  though  they  were  "  tired,"  so  He  just  turns  round 
on  them  and  says,  as  in  a  sort  of  whispered  aside,  words 
that  remind  them  of  the  wonder  and  splendour  that 
has  come  within  their  sight  and  hearing.  Kings, 
prophets,  saints  ;    great  men,  men  of  vision,  blessed 
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people  all  pure  in  heart,  desired  to  see  what  ye  see.  The 
word  in  St.  Matthew  is  stronger  still :  it  is  the  word  for 
passionate  and  eager  desire  :  but  they  saw  it  not. 

Something  not  unlike  it  happens  when  dull  people 
are  taken  through  wonderful  scenery,  or  to  hear  fine 
music,  or  to  see  fine  pictures.  You  see  them  reading 
their  papers,  or  looking  on  ahead  in  the  programme, 
or  anxious  to  get  on  to  the  next  room  in  the  gallery ; 
missing  altogether  what  to  some  would  be  the  chance 
of  a  lifetime.  You  think  of  the  true  lover  of  natural 
beauty  who  has  never  seen  a  snow  mountain,  or  the 
villager  with  the  soul  of  music  in  him  who  has  never 
heard  anything  better  than  a  brass  band,  or  the  bom 
painter  who  knows  the  San  Sisto  only  in  a  faded  photo- 
graph ;  and  if  you  really  love  the  thing  yourself  and 
enjoy  it  heart  and  soul,  you  will  have  a  real  desire 
that  these  too,  these  unappreciative  people  should 
enjoy  it  with  you.  You  will  have  a  sort  of  pity  for 
them ;  not  contempt,  for  contempt  is  always  wrong, 
and  very  likely  in  many  ways  they  are  better  than 
you  :  but  it  is  a  thousand  pities  they  should  miss 
such  things  as  these,  and  go  on  with  their  sandwiches 
or  their  programmes  or  guide-books.  "  You  don't 
know,  you  want  to  whisper  how  good  this  is." 

So  it  is  with  our  Religion  !  We  have  got  accus- 
tomed to  it,  we  have  got  hardened  to  it.  We  have  lost 
our  sense  of  wonder.  We  wish  we  could  look  at  it  with 
new  eyes,  revive  our  sense  of  its  beauty,  get  it  in  the 
right  light,  and  see  it  as  it  is.  There  is  something  very 
splendid  about  that  fine  crescendo  in  the  General 
Thanksgiving.  We  bless  God  for  our  creation,  preser- 
vation, and  all  the  blessings  of  this  life  ;  "  but  above  all 
for  thine  inestimable  love  in  the  redemption  of  the 
world  by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ;  for  the  means  of 
grace,  and  for  the  hope  of  glory."  It  is  just  one  of  those 
phrases  in  which  the  whole  power  and  resource  of  the 
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finest  language  in  the  world  stand  revealed  ;  bearing 
as  perhaps  English  alone  can  bear  the  strain  of  thought 
that  might  well  be  beyond  words.  It  mounts  to  its 
full  glory  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  ;  it  rests,  before  it 
ceases,  in  the  thought  of  what  He  has  won  for  us,  and 
the  way  in  which  He  makes  it  ours. 

And  yet  one  fears  sometimes,  if  we  are  honest  with 
ourselves,  that  our  hearts  falter  in  that  upward  flight. 
We  do  not  own  to  the  substitution  of  a  diminuendo. 
It  only  seems  as  though  those  higher  notes  of  praise 
were  uncertain  and  hesitating,  as  though  the  thankful- 
ness we  honestly  feel  for  all  the  blessings  of  this  life 
were  less  assured  when  it  rests  on  the  inestimable  love, 
or  the  means  of  grace  or  the  hope  of  glory  ! 

I  do  not  mean  thankfulness  for  any  particular  or 
personal  blessing  :  but  something  more  like  what  hap- 
pens when,  after  you  have  been  studying  in  detail,  you 
stand  back  and  draw  your  breath  at  the  wonder  and 
beauty  of  the  whole.  I  think  I  can  remember  being 
told  a  story  about  John  Ruskin.  Someone  had  praised 
the  microscope.  "  Oh  yes,"  he  said,  but,  pointing  to  a 
glorious  bunch  of  flowers,  "  the  microscope  could  not 
show  us  that  I  "  Curiously  enough  this  movement  is 
almost  instinctive  in  the  common  things  of  life.  In 
gardening,  in  window  dressing,  in  table-laying,  where 
should  we  be  unless  we  allow^ed  ourselves  the  luxury  of 
standing  back  and  contemplating  the  general  effect  ? 
Have  we  ever  counted  the  steps  forward  and  back- 
ward that  we  have  taken  in  front  of  a  picture  we  really 
care  for  :  now  stepping  up  close  to  examine  what  we 
cannot  see  from  a  distance,  but  quite  inevitably 
stepping  back  to  see  the  whole  of  what  certainly  must 
be  looked  at  as  a  whole  ? 

It  might  well  seem  almost  certain  that  something 
like  this  movement,  so  natural,  so  instinctive,  is  an 
essential  part  of  true  appreciation.    It  sounds  pedantic 
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to  say  that  the  part  must  be  viewed  in  its  relation  to 
the  whole  :  yet  somehow  the  whole  should  be  in  our 
minds  as  we  think  of  the  part,  and  the  part  when  we 
think  of  the  whole.  Take  it  out,  and  look  at  it,  and  put 
it  back.  Something  of  that  sort  might  serve  as  a  rule, 
even  for  sermons.  We  must  not  preach  too  long  :  and 
we  must  not  spend  too  much  time  over  the  introduction 
and  the  peroration,  yet  often  our  special  subject 
would  have  a  better  chance  if  we  were  to  indicate  the 
love  or  the  purpose  of  which  it  is  a  part  or  an 
instance,  and  take  it  thence,  and  at  the  end  replace 
it,  in  its  place  in  God's  purpose,  its  place  in  God's 
Love. 

People  tell  us,  sometimes  with  a  touch  of  pity,  of  old- 
fashioned  preachers  who  thought  it  right  that  every 
sermon  should  set  forth  in  its  entirety  the  scheme  of 
salvation.  Certainly  that  is  not  the  fashion  of  the 
present  day  ;  and  sometimes  people  seem  to  miss  the 
real  w^onder  and  splendour  of  religion  for  want  of  some 
wide  and  comprehensive  view  of  it  to  which  they  may 
relate  the  articles  of  a  plain  Christian's  faith.  It 
is  good  to  step  back  and  see  the  beauty  of  the 
whole. 

Strangely  enough  there  come  into  one's  mind  just 
the  verses  of  a  Psalm.  They  almost  seem  to  give  us 
what  we  want.  No  doubt  you  might  find  others  if  you 
looked  for  them.  "  Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord  our  God, 
that  hath  His  dwelling  so  high  :  and  yet  humbleth 
himself  to  behold  the  things  that  are  in  heaven  and 
earth  ?  He  taketh  up  the  simple  out  of  the  dust  :  and 
hfteth  the  poor  out  of  the  mire  ;  that  He  may  set  him 
with  the  princes  :  even  with  the  princes  of  his  people."  ^ 
Never  mind  what  it  may  have  meant  for  David.  Never 
mind  what  unimaginable  equivalent  it  may  have  in 
some  unimaginable  part  of  the  universe.    Let  it  stand 

^  Psalm  cxiii.   7-9. 
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for  us,  as  surely  it  may  stand,  for  a  real  compendium 
of  what  we  believe  of  God  :  the  splendid  simplicity 
of  our  Faith. 

For  it  is  all  conceived,  it  all  finds  expression  in  two 
corresponding  movements.  The  first  is  the  downward, 
the  condescending  movement  of  God's  Love.  Set  in 
sharp  contrast  are  the  height  from  which  it  comes  and 
the  depth  to  which  it  humbles  itself.  We  are  bound  to 
think  of  it  in  terms  of  space.    They  are  inevitable. 

"Such  ever  was  love's  way  :  to  rise,  it  stoops." 

The  first  act  in  the  great  drama  of  redemption,  the 
lirst  syllable  in  the  dissyllabic  word  that  expresses  and 
sums  it  up  is  simply  the  immeasurable  descent  from 
highest  heaven  of  the  Love  of  God.  Philosophers  will 
speak  of  it  in  their  own  tongue  and  speak  of  the 
Infinite  revealed  in  the  Finite  :  for  most  of  us  it  is  best 
to  think  of  it  in  simpler  ways.  It  is  the  "down  "  and 
"  down  "  and  "  down  "  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Phihp- 
pians.  He  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient 
unto  death — even  the  death  of  the  Cross.  Right  down 
it  comes  ;  to  the  simple  in  the  dust,  to  the  poor  in  the 
mire.  And  not  until  it  has  come  right  down  does  Love 
begin  to  rise — and  then  in  Love's  ascent  you  have  the 
second  syllable  of  the  word  that  tells  us  all  we  want  to 
know,  the  second  act  in  the  splendid  drama ;  the 
mounting  upward  that  answers  to  the  infinite  descent. 
But  is  not  only  an  ascent ;  it  uplifts,  it  raises  ;  the 
simple  out  of  the  dust,  the  poor  out  of  the  mire — and 
commensurate,  as  it  were,  with  the  greatness  of  the 
descent,  is  the  splendour  of  the  uplift.  No  limit  seems 
set  to  the  height  to  which  Love  will  exalt  those  whom 
Love  has  delivered  :  "  that  he  may  set  them  with  the 
princes,  even  with  the  princes  of  his  people.'* 

Here,  then,  indeed,  it  seems  we  have  it  all.  There 
is  not  a  bit  of  my  religion  or  yours  that  does  not  fall  into 
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its  place,  and  find  its  meaning  in  the  simple  splendour 
of  that  which  you  could  depict  if  you  wished  to  do  so 
in  tw^o  curves  of  a  diagram  or  in  two  scales  on  an  instru- 
ment of  music.  There's  nothing  really  great  in  heaven, 
and  there's  nothing  helpless  or  hopeless  on  earth  that 
lies  outside  the  compass  of  this  Infinite  Simplicity. 

"TheWord  was  made  Flesh — "to  as  many  as  received 
Him,  to  them  gave  He  power  to  become  the  sons  of 
God.  "Though  He  was  rich  for  your  sakes  He  became 
poor,  that  through  His  poverty  you  might  be  made 
rich."  However  simply  w^e  try  to  state  our  religion,  in 
whatever  terms  we  may  try  to  express  it,  this  must  be 
true  ;  this  (as  we  conceive  it)  alternate  movement  of 
God's  love  :  this  expansion  and  contraction  of  the 
Heart  of  God,  ever  wide  to  include  us,  ever  drawing  in, 
that  He  may  hold  us  close,  to  one  another  and  to  Him- 
self.   Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ? 

We  dissipate  what  little  fervour  we  have  in  rather 
cold-blooded  and  irreverent  argument  :  we  cheapen 
our  faith  by  loose  and  languid  discussion  ;  incapable  of 
criticism  we  persist  in  criticizing  :  we  dissect  and 
dissect  with  our  untrained  and  clumsy  hands  ;  we  lose 
our  love  for  that  which  we  ourselves  have  managed 
to  make  unlovely.  We  are  reckless  with  it  in  detail 
because  we  have  failed  to  see  its  beauty  as  a  whole. 

We  Christians  know%  more  or  less,  what  the  w^orld, 
even  when  it  is  kind  to  us,  is  apt  to  think  of  us.  We 
seem  to  be  people  who  hold  tenaciously  to  a  strange 
complex  of  inconsistent  improbabihties  ;  who  are  in- 
sistent on  strange  and  arbitrary  taboos,  whose  real  aim 
in  life  it  is  not  easy  to  define.  We  must  make  things 
clearer  to  them,  we  must  make  them  clearer  to  our- 
selves. WTiat  is  it,  to  put  it  simply,  that  we  really 
believe  ;  w^hat  we  are  out  for,  what  are  we  up  against  ? 

We  believe,  indeed,  all  the  articles  of  the  Christian 
faith  ;    we  are  good  Churchmen  :    but  the  articles  of 
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our  faith  are  luminous  only  in  the  light  of  God's  Love  : 
in  His  light  we  see  Ught.  We  have  known  and  believed 
the  Love  that  God  was  to  us.  Love  that  has  bowed 
the  heavens  and  come  down  :  come  down  to  deliver, 
to  upHft  us  all.  If  God  so  loved  us  we  ought  also 
to  love  one  another. 

We  are  no  better  than  others  :  but  all  that  we  know 
of  ourselves,  and  all  that  we  know  of  hfe  forces  on  us 
the  behef  that  the  one  thing  that  really  thwarts  God's 
purpose  and  spoils  our  life  is  the  power  of  sin.  We 
must  no  longer  waste  our  strength,  and  puzzle  our 
critics  by  the  intensity  of  our  petty  likes  and  dislikes. 
Can  we  not  see  our  way  to  a  more  consistent,  a  more 
united  opposition  to  what  we  know  (and  what  more  or 
less  knows  itself)  to  be  wrong ;  unjust,  unclean, 
unkind  !  And  for  our  aim  ?  Well !  The  Son  of  God 
has  come  and  has  given  us  understanding.  We  see 
what  God  means  :  and  He  claims  our  help  :  and 
sometimes  in  rather  blind  obedience,  sometimes  in  the 
full  happiness  of  more  intelligent  co-operation,  we  are 
trying  to  serve  the  purpose  of  His  Love. 

And  Piety  !  Is  there  any  real  difference  betwxen 
ReHgion  and  Piety  :  does  the  added  word  add  any- 
thing to  the  conception  ?  I  think  it  does.  Certainly 
in  our  own  minds  there  is  at  least  the  vague  sense  of  a 
distinction.  We  hardly  call  our  ReHgion  piety  :  and 
even  if  we  are  surprised  at  being  thought  religious,  we 
should  be  yet  more  surprised  if  people  called  us  pious. 
It  sounds  an  old-fashioned  phrase.  It  is  pre- Victorian, 
it  is  positively  Georgian  in  much  that  it  recalls.  It  is 
hard  to  associate  it  with  modern  print  and  modem 
paper.    Handel  set  it  to  music  : 

Pious  orgies,  pious  fears, 
Decent  sorrow,  decent  tears  ! 

What  do  you  think  of  that,  as  words  for  a  sacred 
song  ? 
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But  all  the  same  it  is  a  fine  word  and  it  must  be 
allowed  to  live.  It  may  lack  the  sense  of  spontaneity 
and  enthusiasm  :  but  it  has  a  quality  of  its  own.  If  it 
has  an  antique  sound,  it  may  remind  us  that  we  are 
not  necessarily  better  than  our  fathers  :  or  in  all 
things  wiser  than  those  who  are  gone  before. 

Before  the  final  smash  of  the  Roman  Empire,  there 
was  a  very  pathetic  longing  in  men's  hearts  for  what 
they  vaguely  associated  with  good  old  times  and  good 
old  customs  ;  and  old-fashioned  piety  was  one  of  the 
things  they  wished  to  revive. 

Piety  !  It  seems  to  stand  for  a  sense  of  dutiful 
obligation,  of  quiet  acquiescence,  of  slowness  to  sur- 
render that  which  comes  to  us  with  the  sanction  of 
past  experience,  it  bids  us  think  gravely  before  we 
discard  the  things  our  fathers  valued. 

It  may  be  hard  to  distinguish  between  the  dictates 
of  religion,  and  the  precepts  of  piety.  They  may  cover 
the  same  ground  ;  but  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
spirit  of  their  fulfilment.  Religion  bids  us  do  things, 
piet}^  is  apt  to  be  insistent  on  time  and  place.  Religion, 
certainly  in  modern  Hfe,  relies  a  good  deal  on  instinct 
and  impulse,  piety  will  suggest  the  when  and  where. 
ReHgion  says  "  because  you  know  that  you  need  it  "  ; 
piety,  partly  at  least,  "  because  it's  Sunday,"  or 
''  because  it's  Lent." 

We  have  seen  on  all  hands  an  immense  break  up  of 
convention  :  and  in  nothing  more  definitely  than  in 
the  matter  of  Religious  convention.  We  were  very 
cheerful  and  light-hearted  about  it.  Its  losses  were 
met  with  the  assertion  of  probable  gains.  We  staked 
a  good  deal  on  spontaneity,  and  wished  everyone  to  do 
as  he  liked.  We  showed  a  childhke  faith  in  what  was 
supposed  to  be  purely  voluntary,  a  distrust  in  anything 
that  was  done  according  to  rule.  "  This  is  a  free 
country,"   an   American   is   reported   to   have   said  ; 
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''  everyone  does  as  he  likes  :  and  if  he  wont,  we  make 
him."  It  may  be  hard  to  disentangle •  the  truth  that 
lies  in  that  enigmatical  statement  :  but  it  seems 
somehow  to  indicate  the  irksomeness  of  some  forms  of 
liberty  ;  the  weariness  of  perpetual  self-determination. 
It  is  not  merely  mental  indolence  that  makes  us 
thankful  to  have  a  great  many  things  settled  for  us. 

WTiere,  for  any  reason,  convention  has  earned  a 
bad  name,  where  it  has  become  associated  almost 
inevitably  with  unreahty  or  monotony,  with  heartless 
acquiescence  and  formal  obedience,  with  general  un- 
reasonableness, it  is  hard  to  plead  for  it.  It  prejudices 
enormously  the  habits  and  customs  on  which  it  insists. 
Take  a  very  common  instance  ;  the  rules  of  Polite 
Society  of  fifty  years  ago.  Calls  paid  and  repaid  ; 
whole  afternoons  enslaved  to  the  tyranny  of  the  card 
case  :  the  formality  and  weariness  of  it  all :  the 
seeming  waste  of  sheafs  of  expensive  paste-board. 
Yet  there  was  something  in  it  after  all.  We  saw  some- 
thing of  people  whom  we  were  beginning  to  like  and 
who  it  may  be  were  beginning  to  like  us.  It  helped  us 
to  cast  rather  more  widely  than  we  do  now  the  net 
whose  catch  is  that  of  real  friends.  It  helped  us  to 
do  our  duty  to  the  lonely,  and  helped  others,  if  we 
were  lonely  to  do  their  social  duty  by  us.  It  has  gone 
perhaps  irrevocably  :  but  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
has  taken  its  place.  For  many  of  us  it  has  left  only  a 
certain  number  of  intimacies  rather  perilously  few  : 
and  fewer  as  time  goes  on,  and  we  grow  old. 

The  often  quoted  saying,  (it  has  been  said  of  every- 
thing under  the  sun,)  that  progress  is  made  in  spirals 
is  good  to  bear  in  mind.  Advance  brings  us  near  to 
the  point  at  which  we  were  before  :  just  as  the  railway 
circhng  and  climbing  the  hill  brings  us  close  to  the 
spot  we  had  left  behind  us,  only  a  bit  higher  up.  So 
it  may  be  that  the  best  and  truest  progress  is  that 
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which  seems  to  bring  us  back  to  old  conventions  with 
a  difference. 

For  convention  is  in  itself  a  harmless,  nay  almost,  a 
colourless  word.  It  simply  means  agreement.  It  is 
only  by  decadence  and  deterioration  that  (like  many 
other  words)  it  has  come  to  mean  anything  worse. 

There  are  two  primitively  Christian  conventions  of 
which  it  seems  right  to  speak  here  :  one  estabhshed 
the  Lord's  Day  :  the  other  the  meeting  of  Christians 
for  Worship  in  common.  I  am  not  going  back  to  the 
Divine  sanctions,  the  unbroken  traditions  on  which 
these  were  based,  nor  shall  I  attempt  to  follow  the 
course  through  history  of  these  Institutions.  I  take 
them  as  they  stand  to-day ;  when  Sunday  observance 
is  so  often  treated  as  a  question  of  opinion,  illustrated 
by  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  practice,  and  Church- 
going  as  little  more  than  a  matter  of  individual  taste. 

No  doubt  it  is  widely  true  that  Convention  had 
become  conventional,  that  Sunday  had  become  a 
strange  agglomeration  of  unreasonable  injunctions  and 
prohibitions,  and  that  Church-going  had  begun  at 
least  to  fail  as  an  expression  of  our  real  desire  to  meet 
one  another  in  the  Presence  of  God,  or  of  the  vitahties 
of  Christian  faith  and  practice  ;  and  that  possibly,  in 
extreme  cases,  we  came  together,  not  for  the  better 
but  for  the  worse. 

There  is  less  than  no  room  to  discuss  the  reaction 
that  has  taken  place  :  the  whole  matter  has  become 
intolerably  disputatious,  restless,  comfortless.  One 
hates  the  discussion  of  it.  We  have  almost  become 
two  camps  ;  and  that  which  might  be  at  once  the 
expression  (and  it  is  needed)  and  the  cementing  of  our 
Unity  has  become  a  most  impressive  token  of  our 
disagreement.  A  God-fearing  man  (I  am  obliged  to  use 
the  phrase  for  want  of  a  better)  who  has  incurred  the 
pleasure  and  the  burden  of  a  week-end  party  will 
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know  what  is  meant.  "  Is  anyone  going  to  Church  ?  '* 
seems  somehow  the  wrong  way  to  put  things  :  an 
embarrassing  question  to  ask  ;  not  quite  the  subject 
on  which  to  take  a  division  ;  and  neither  the  bolder 
spirits,  nor  the  waverers,  nor  the  rehgiously  determined 
are  comfortable  ! 

The  whole  matter  again  is  infinitely  complicated  by 
our  variety  of  practice  :  for  behind  the  question  of 
Church  or  not,  there  lies  the  other  of,  "  What  sort  of  a 
Church  ?  "  with  all  the  possibilities  it  involves  of 
satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  and  disappointment, 
with  its  abundant  material  for  criticism,  silent  or  out- 
spoken, sometimes  very  outspoken  indeed.  In  old  days 
criticism  was  as  a  rule  concentrated  on  the  sermon  ; 
now  it  goes  further  and  perhaps  fares  worse  ! 

Were  I  writing  to  myself  and  the  Clergy  I  would  ask 
that  w^e  should  all  be  more  careful,  more  sensible,  more 
alert,  more  painstaking  than  we  are  :  better  equipped 
to  meet  the  manifold  demands  of  our  work  :  but  that 
is  a  long  story.  Yet  for  all  of  us  it  seems  hardly 
possible  that  anything  like  fellowship  and  corporate 
life  in  Christ  can  be  sustained  without  the  aid  of 
common  Worship,  and  Communion  with  Him,  and 
with  one  another  in  Him.    Let  us  leave  it  at  that  ! 
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Optimism  and  pessimism  !  Here  they  are  at  last  :  we 
have  managed  to  keep  clear  of  them  so  far.  They  are 
ugly  words  in  themselves  :  they  have  been  used  till 
everyone  is  utterly  weary  of  them.  Most  of  us  older 
people  can  remember  the  day  in  which  they  were  used 
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with  some  accuracy  and  caution  in  academic  circles, 
though  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  really  nice  writers 
ever  liked  them  much.  But  those  days  have  vanished 
and  the  words  are  on  everyone's  hps  and  in  most  of 
the  comic  papers.  There  must  be  at  least  a  dozen 
anecdotes  in  which  they  play  their  part ;  and  a  whole 
hterature  of  epigrams  and  definitions  relating  to  them. 

If  they  are  to  be  used  it  is  best  to  use  them  and,  we 
hope,  have  done  with  them ;  to  write  them  on  the  cover 
and  get  on  with  the  book. 

Least  of  all  do  we  like  using  them  in  any  connection 
with  the  Bible.  They  are  too  blatant  for  its  reserve  : 
too  common  for  its  excellence.  They  are  like  a  wilfully 
cheap  binding,  or  bad  chromo-Hthograph  illustrations. 
You  can  imagine  them  occurring  in  some  announce- 
ment framed  to  catch  the  eye  and  arouse  the  curiosity 
of  the  public.  "  The  optimism  of  the  Old  Testament," 
the  "  Pessimism  of  St.  Paul,"  there  they  are,  alhtera- 
tion  all  complete,  and  you  can  have  them  for  the 
asking  :   but  if  I  were  you  I  should  let  them  alone. 

For  the  Christian  temper  is  neither  the  one  nor  the 
other.  It  does  not  find  itself  at  home  in  either  of  the 
spheres  of  thought  which  we  forbear  to  mention. 
Bishop  Gore  speaking  to  some  of  us  the  other  day,  im- 
plied that  it  was  characteristic  of  the  Bible  to  face  the 
worst,  but  always  with  a  sense  that  the  worst  was  not 
incurable  and  that  somehow  the  Christian  knew  that 
there  was  a  remedy  for  the  evil,  a  way  out  of  the  con- 
fusion and  distress.  This  is  so  in  the  great  and  often- 
quoted  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which 
St.  Paul  looks  out  on  the  sadness  of  a  suffering  world. ^ 
You  will  have  to  look  a  very  long  way  before  you 
match  the  beauty  of  that  passage. 

It  is  wonderfully  modern.  It  breathes  a  sympathy 
with  Nature  which  finds  expression  in  any  amount  of 

^  Romans  viii.  i8. 
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recent  poetry.  Nature,  we  think,  would  resent  a  good 
deal  of  the  sympathy  that  we  offer  her.  It  is  too  Hke 
the  sympathy  we  offer  one  another  :  it  is  well  meant, 
but  it  either  goes  too  far  or  it  falls  short.  It  is  too 
clever  by  half  ;  or  it  is  too  timid.  The  Old  Testament 
has  a  narvellous  sympathy  with  the  happiness  of 
Nature.  The  floods  clap  their  hands,  the  valleys  laugh 
and  sing,  the  hills  rejoice  before  the  Lord  :  but  it  has 
less  heart  for  Nature's  sorrow.  There  it  is  that  St.  Paul 
is  most  wonderful.  He  gets  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
sadness  of  things.  "  He  notes  how  much  vanity  there 
is  in  Nature — how  much  that  is  ineffective  and  dis- 
appointing, how  much  waste  and  sadness,  by  reason 
of  the  omnipresent  law  of  corruption,  dissolution  and 
decay  under  which  she  is  laid.  He  feels  this  as  from 
Nature's  own  heart.  He  has  an  ear  for  the  universal 
cry  of  positive  pain,  pain  as  of  a  woman  in  travail, 
which  is  one  at  least  of  the  most  unmistakable  voices 
of  Nature."! 

This  is  wonderful,  there  is  nothing  like  it  anywhere 
else.  Many  people,  even  though  they  cannot  put  it 
into  words,  reahze  the  suffering  of  the  world,  they 
hear  the  louder  and  acuter  cries  of  pain,  but  they 
miss  the  quieter  symptoms  :  the  half-suppressed  sigh, 
the  restlessness,  the  weariness,  the  silent  despondency 
of  it  all.  But  St.  Paul  might  have  lived  in  the  very 
heart  of  Nature,  just  as  he  lived  a  thousand  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  those  he  loved.  He  has  his  finger  on  the 
pulse  of  Nature  as  surely  as  he  has  it  on  the  pulse  of 
Galatia  or  Corinth  or  Philemon  or  Timothy  ! 

But  Nature  is  not  only  suffering.  Nature  is  expectant. 
St.  Paul's  words  of  course  are  difficult,  for  he  is  dealing 
with  a  difficult  matter.  It  might  seem  as  though  he 
were  reading  into  the  heart  of  the  dumb  or  the  in- 
animate Creation  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  human 

^  Gen.  Epistle  to  Romans  i.  305. 
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race  ;  or  crediting  it  with  some  vague  surmise  of  the 
purpose  of  God's  love.  It  is  subject  to  "  Vanity  "  not 
wilUngly,  but  by  reason  of  Him  Who  has  subjected  it 
in  hope.  It  is  just  possible  that  even  in  Instinct  (of 
which  we  speak  as  though  we  knew  all  about  it,)  there 
may  be  qualities  we  fail  to  appreciate.  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  have  not  seen  what  you  might  call  a  far-away 
look  in  the  eyes  of  a  dog.  It  may  be  more  than  mere 
fancy  that  makes  us  recognize  something  like  wistful- 
ness,  "  unsatisfied  desire  to  understand,  "  in  dumb 
beasts,  some  faint  echo  in  their  hearts  of  our  own 
heart's  desire.  To  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  just  as 
Creation  is  linked  in  suffering,  so  too  Creation  is 
linked  in  expectant  hope — and  the  future  of  Nature 
is  bound  up  with  the  future  of  Man  :  her  hope  with 
ours.  But  St.  Paul  goes  further,  for  he  makes  the 
liberation  of  Nature  from  this  bondage  of  futility 
dependent  on  the  liberation  of  man.  Creation  waiteth 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  Sons  of  God,  for  it  is  into 
the  glorious  liberty  of  the  Sons  of  God  that  Creation 
is  to  be  delivered. 

Now  what  all  this  may  mean  ultimately,  in  the  last 
event,  in  what  we  call  the  final  consummation,  we  may 
be  quite  unable  to  imagine.  We  can  see  our  way  to 
believing  that  the  ultimate  manifestation  of  the  Sons 
of  God  may  include  the  perfect  liberation  of  all  there 
is,  and  that  when  they  shine  as  the  sun  in  the  Kingdom 
of  their  Father,  we  may  have  the  peace  and  the  glory 
of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth.  But  the  more  we 
know  of  Religion  the  less  inclined  we  are  to  think  of 
anything  as  merely,  only,  exclusively  final ;  as  coming 
only  at  the  end.  Everything  that  is  to  be  hereafter, 
is  in  some  sense  here  already  :  Resurrection,  Judg- 
ment, Eternal  Life.  Remember  the  simple  words 
that  give  the  main  conclusion  of  a  difficult  book  : 
"  Neither  an  Eternal  Life  that  is  already  fully  achieved 
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here,  nor  an  Eternal  Life  to  be  begun  and  known  solely 
in  the  beyond  satisfies  these  requirements  (those  of 
Religion).  But  only  an  Eternal  Life  already  begun 
and  truly  known  in  part  here,  though  fully  to  be 
achieved  and  completely  to  be  understood  hereafter, 
corresponds  to  the  deepest  longings  of  man's  spirit  as 
touched  by  the  pre-eminent  Spirit,  God."  ^ 

We  may  be  sure  that  this  way  of  looking  at  things  as 
partly  known  here,  fully  known  hereafter ;  part  achieved 
here,  fully  achieved  hereafter,  is  the  right  way  ;  it 
should  become  a  constant  habit  of  thought  with  regard 
to  all  that  really  matters.  We  must  learn  to  draw  no 
hard  and  fast  line  between  what  is  and  what  shall  be. 
The  more  I  believe  in  the  powers  of  the  hereafter,  the 
more  confidently  I  look  for  and  I  reckon  on  their 
working  here  and  now  ;  the  more  I  count  on  their 
ultimate  achievement,  the  more  surely  I  trust  their 
present  efficacy.  If  the  manifestation  of  the  Sons  of 
God  is  the  ultimate  hope  of  Creation,  it  is  no  less  the 
best  hope  now.  Even  now  the  earnest  expectation  of 
the  Creation  waiteth  for  the  manifestation  of  the 
Sons  of  God. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  history  of  the  world 
falls  into  two  parts.  Respect  for  other  people's 
chronology  may  invite  us  to  date  from  some  mysterious 
and  unfamiliar  era  :  from  the  Hegira,  from  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  or  if  you  prefer  it  from  the  Creation  : 
but  one  is  almost  tempted  to  say  that  this  year  is,  not 
only  is  called,  but  is  1922,  and  to  date  things  clearly 
as  either  Anno  Domini  or  else  Before  Christ.  You 
may  of  course  characterize  the  periods  thus  divided  in 
various  ways.  But  each,  broadly  speaking,  is  a  period 
of  waiting,  of  expectation  :  the  earlier,  we  Christians 
are  bold  to  say,  was  awaiting  the  manifestation  of  the 
Son  ;  the  second  awaits  the  manifestation  of  the  Sons. 

^  Von  Hugel,  Eternal  Life,  p.  396. 
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The  manifestation  of  the  Sons  of  God  !  We  older 
people  must  do  our  best  :  we  must  help,  not  hinder  ; 
cheer,  not  discourage.  We  must  acknowledge  our 
humbling  indebtedness  to  those  who  gave  their  Hves 
for  us.  We  must  do  our  utmost  while  we  can.  We 
shall  most  of  us,  like  Hezekiah,  go  rather  softly  for  the 
rest  of  our  years.  Things  are  moving  very  fast  and  we 
can  hardly  keep  pace  with  them.  But  the  young  !  it 
is  to  them  that  we  look  chiefly  for  the  help  the  world 
needs,  the  world  that  is  waiting  for  the  manifestation 
of  the  sons  of  God. 

We  have  witnessed  already  a  splendid  response  to  a 
great  and  inexorable  demand  :  they  were  called  and 
they  answered  :  they  did  what  had  to  be  done.  But 
the  world  still  groans  and  travails  :  it  is  still  waiting 
and  expectant.  The  Temple  of  Janus,  as  at  the  time 
of  our  Lord's  birth  is  closed,  but  the  world  is  restless. 

The  Sons  of  God  :  it  is  not  fanciful ;  it  is  not 
irreverent  to  picture  their  manifestation  as  not 
wholly  unlike  His  !  No  word  of  prophecy  indicates 
the  place  of  their  birth.  They  are  born  where  God 
pleases  ;  in  the  quiet  of  a  country  village  or  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  city  ;  in  a  great  house  or  in  a  small. 
They  will  be  christened,  and  it  is  good  that  they 
should  be  kept  in  mind  of  it,  and  taught,  so  far  as 
children  can  be  taught  it,  that  God  is  their  Father, 
and  that  they  belong  to  Him.  What  we  know  of  our 
Lord's  childhood  seems  to  discourage  any  expecta- 
tion of  startling  precocity  ;  the  miracles  of  the  in- 
fancy seem  to  strike  a  false  note.  They  may  or  may 
not  surprise  those  who  love  and  watch  them  by  just  a 
word  that  seems  beyond  their  years  ;  as  though  they 
saw  and  felt  what  others  fail  to  understand  ;  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  there  is  in  them  the  wonder 
of  a  growing  consciousness  of  God,  a  clearer  sense  of 
duty,  quite  possibly  a  reality  in  prayer,  that  we  older 
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ones  are  unaware  of  ;  for  children  are  marvellously 
reserved,  and  slow  to  speak  of  that  which  is  deepest 
in  them.  Quite  possibly  again,  and  especially  if  they 
are  wisely  prepared  for  it,  the  simpHcity  of  Con- 
firmation with  its  assertion  of  God's  love  and  claim, 
and  the  assurance  of  His  help  may  mean  more  for 
them  than  perhaps  it  did  for  us.  They  may  not 
see  the  heavens  opened  or  the  Spirit  in  bodily  form 
descend  ;  but  the  power  and  the  guidance  of  the 
Spirit  may  be  theirs  in  ways  and  to  a  degree  which 
we  hardly  expect.  I  am  sure  that  were  it  not  for  our 
strong  and  quite  groundless  belief  that  we  are  better 
than  our  children,  and  that  old  people  are  nearer 
heaven  than  the  young,  we  should  trace  in  them  a. 
self-mastery  and  a  self-denial  that  would  put  us  to 
shame. 

It  is  hard  to  know  where  to  place,  and  how  to  stage^ 
the  drama  of  their  temptation.  Place  it  if  you  will  in 
early  manhood  or  womanhood  ;  the  time  when  with 
something  like  adequate  material  for  decision  a  real 
choice  has  to  be  made.  You  cannot  compress  it  within 
the  mystery  of  forty  days,  and  if  you  could  the  baffled 
Tempter  would  retire  only  for  a  season.  But  even  in 
the  longest  campaign  there  are  issues  that  are  critical,, 
and  St,  John,  writing  to  young  men,  can  speak  of  them 
as  having  overcome  the  Evil  one. 

We  are  not  speaking  now  of  quite  ordinary  mortals. 
We  are  speaking  of  those  who  are  capable  of  great 
things.  God  claims  them,  and  they  recognize  His 
claim.  The  Prince  of  this  world  wants  them  too  ;  He 
has  his  plans  for  them  ;  He  would  find  them  very 
useful.  They  are  those  who,  if  they  cared  for  a  for- 
tune, could  make  a  large  one.  If  they  wanted  mere 
popularity  could  have  it  for  the  asking  ;  if  they  sought 
fame,  could  find  it.  Satan  would  not  even  offer  the 
kingdom  of  the  world  to  you  or  me.    Even  if  it  were 
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his  he  would  not  give  it  us  :  we  are  not  up  to  it  !  (We 
often  betray  our  vanity  when  we  speak  of  what  we 
could  have  done,  if  we  liked  ;  what  we  might  have  been, 
had  we  chosen  ;   of  the  offers  we  have  refused  !) 

But  there  is  real  offer,  real  refusal  here  ;  they  are  not 
spiritual  or  intellectual  giants  ;  but  they  have,  it  may 
be,  the  gifts  and  powers  of  leadership.  Their  failure 
would  be  like  that  of  which  Browning  speaks  fiercely 
and  sadly  in  the  "  Lost  Leader."  They  will  dash 
many  hopes,  they  will  sadden  many  hearts  if  they  go 
wrong,  for  men  were  beginning  to  love  and  trust  them. 
Read  any  well  written  biography  :  almost  anyone 
will  serve  your  purpose.  You  may  not  be  able  to  set 
your  finger  on  the  critical  moment ;  but  probably 
somewhere  in  the  twenties  you  will  feel  that  decisions 
of  vital  importance  were  made. 

One  of  the  outstanding  figures  of  the  last  century 
is  that  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  It  is  thirty-six  years  since 
he  died,  and  this  is  what  the  Times  wrote  about  him  : 
He  was  "  the  most  conspicuous  recent  example  of  a 
man,  who,  born  to  great  station  and  ample  fortune, 
deliberately  devoted  a  long  life  neither  to  pleasure,  nor 
to  personal  advancement,  nor  to  political  power,  but 
to  furthering  the  material,  moral,  and  religious  well- 
being  of  his  countrymen." 

Just  take  him  as  an  example.  It  may  be  that  the 
mention  and  praises  of  Victorian  worthies  leave  us 
critical  and  cold.  We  cannot  think  that  life  flashed 
and  glittered  and  allured  them  as  it  does  us  :  that 
either  politics  or  personal  advancement  meant  as  much 
for  them  as  for  us.  We  underrate  the  greatness  of  their 
renunciations  just  as  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  greatness 
of  their  achievements.  It  certainly  cost  a  young  man 
such  as  he  was  more  than  most  of  us  think,  to  turn 
away  from  all  else  and  to  set  his  foot  firmly  on  the 
lonely  path  of  a  great  spiritual  adventure,  in  what  most 
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people  regarded  as  an  almost  insane  devotion  to  an 
unpopular  cause. 

The  world  groaned  and  travailed.  Earth  has  many 
voices,  some  of  them  are  signals  of  distress.  No  one 
hears  them  all,  and  some  hear  none  of  them.  The 
voice  Lord  Shaftesbury  heard  most  clearly  was  the 
voice  of  the  children,  the  victims  of  thoughtless  or 
brutal  tyranny  in  factory  or  mine.  They  waited  long 
and  waited  with  a  most  helpless  patience  ;  not  for  a 
movement,  but  for  a  man,  for  the  manifestation  in 
courage  and  simplicity  and  lifelong  devotion  of  the 
Sons  of  God. 

So  it  might  seem  to  be  all  down  the  ages.  Whatever 
form  the  world's  distress  assumes,  in  whatever  voice 
it  finds  its  utterance,  the  sorrowful  sighing  of  the 
prisoner,  the  cry  of  those  in  pain,  the  groaning  of  the 
oppressed,  the  complaint  of  the  poor,  someone  at  last 
listens  and  thinks  and  is  ready  to  help  ;  and  from  the 
solitude  of  his  temptation  he  comes,  with  his  mind 
made  up,  with  the  glow  of  victory  upon  him,  to  do 
what  God  would  have  him  do,  and  bear  what  he  may 
have  to  bear. 

They  will  find,  or  they  will  choose  the  place  of  their 
work.  Pray  God  that  it  may  be  where  they  are  wanted 
most.  I  want  to  say  plainly  that  I  hope  that  some  will 
be  ordained.  Nothing  makes  us  older  clergymen  more 
miserable  than  the  thought  that  somehow  we  may  have 
made  the  Ministry  unattractive,  unintelligible,  super- 
fluous, undesirable  to  the  ardent  and  generous  spirit 
of  the  young  :  bored  them  with  clerical  talk,  alienated 
them  with  ecclesiastical  animosities  ;  puzzled  them  by 
insistence  on  the  things  of  less  importance,  and  some- 
times by  comparative  indifference  to  the  things  that 
matter  most.  It  is  dreadful,  indeed,  if  sometimes  they 
have  come  to  think  that  the  Ministry  fails  as  an 
employment  for  the  best  a  man  can  offer,  a  fantastic 
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rather  than  a  simple  and  obvious  way  of  serving  Christ. 
There  are,  of  course,  ever  so  many  of  us  clergy  whose 
lives  never  suggest  any  such  misgiving.  But  there  are 
some  of  us  who  really  tempt  people  to  think  of  a 
parson's  life  as  rather  a  half-time  business,  or  as  one 
that  is  overcrowded  with  things  of  something  less  than 
vital  importance.    It  ought  not  to  be  so  ! 

But  apart  from  ordination,  it  seems  as  though  on 
the  whole  they  are  likely  to  be  most  useful  in  the  place 
where  God's  providence  has  set  them. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  time  when  those  who  wanted 
to  be  or  to  do  good  wxnt  somewhere  else  to  be  or  to  do 
it.  We  thankfully  recall  the  benevolent  impulses  of  the 
early  eighties  ;  the  gallant  adventures  of  West-Enders 
in  East  London  and  all  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and 
Eton  and  Harrow  and  their  friends  did  in  those  days 
of  generous  desire  to  serve  where  service  was  most 
needed  ;   they  are  doing  it  still. 

Yet  all  the  same  there  is  no  need  to  go  somewhere 
else  !  Let  them  stop  where  they  are.  Let  them  accept 
the  suggestion  offered  by  the  address  on  their  note- 
paper,  or  by  their  place  of  business,  the  place  where  the 
postman  will  find  them,  where  they  really  live,  and 
really  work,  and  find  their  friends. 

Take  just  the  rough-and-ready  instances  that  occur 
to  any  of  us.  There  is  Society  and  you  perhaps  are  in 
it ;  just  a  little,  not  too  glad,  to  be  there  :  and  you  are 
kind  and  pure-minded,  and  you  believe  in  Christ,  and 
His  Spirit  is  in  you,  and  your  conscience,  neither 
morbid  nor  inactive,  tells  you  what  is  right  and  what 
is  wrong.  It  is  true,  absolutely  true,  that  moral 
standards  have  deteriorated,  that  the  prevailing  tone 
is  low  :  that  Society  has  become  frightfully  luxurious, 
reckless,  unrestrained.  And  so  it  is  that  the  papers 
write  about  it,  and  preachers  preach  about  it,  and 
some  assert   their  intention  of  having  nothing  to  do 
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with  it,  and  it  takes  them  at  their  word.  And,  as 
a  very  clever  picture  in  Punch  suggested,  all  goes 
on  very  much  the  same  !  It  would  be  very  easy 
for  you  to  go  and  be  good  somewhere  else  ;  and  it 
would  certainly  be  kind  to  give  an  evening  now  and 
again  to  social  or  religious  work  in  another  district. 
But  the  best  hope  of  getting  things  better  in  Society 
rests  on  reformation  from  within  and  on  people  like 
you.  Phrases  like  upholding  a  moral  standard  or 
bearing  one's  witness  are  cold  and  stiff  and  make  you 
feel  self-conscious.  It  is  perhaps  better  simply  to 
believe  that  you  can  be  true  to  Christ  anywhere  :  and 
to  pray  that  you  may  be  true  to  Him  there. 

Or  business,  or  politics,  or  industry,  or  home  Ufe  : 
the  more  we  think  of  them  the  more  clearly  we  see  the 
comparative  worthlessness  of  criticism  or  assault  from 
without  on  spheres  so  jealous  of  intrusion,  so  quick  to 
resent  the  interference  of  those  who  fail  to  understand. 
It  is  temptingly  easy  to  go  and  be  good  somewhere 
else,  to  miss  the  real  adventure  that  awaits  you  close  at 
hand,  the  good  work  which  God  has  prepared  for  you 
to  walk  in,  (we  emphasize  the  "  you,")  the  task  that 
really  seems  to  be  marked  with  your  name,  cut  out  for 
you,  and  you  presumably  for  it  !  Whatever  be  the 
form  of  association  and  whatever  may  be  its  aim,  and 
whatever  is  wTong  with  it,  the  hope  of  making  it  purer, 
happier,  wholesomer  lies  with  those  within  it,  not  with 
those  outside  it.  If  Religion  is  to  cleanse  and  lighten  it,  to 
visit  and  to  bless  it.  Religion  must  (as  in  Club  life)  be  in- 
troduced by  those  who  are  already  members  !  Outsiders 
may  claim  it  for  Christ ;  but  those  within  must  win  it. 

We  have  been  forced  into  detail :  let  us  recover  the 
breadth  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  Vision 
Splendid — the  world  in  travail  waiting  for  the  Mani- 
festation of  the  sons  of  God  :  and  sons,  throughout, 
includes,  and  more  than  includes,  the  daughters  ! 
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Think  of  it,  as  you  well  may,  in  relation  to  the 
Natural  World.  We  must  not,  indeed,  forget  how  often 
the  explorer  has  been  degraded  into  the  exploiter,  and 
the  colonist  has  carried  into  new  lands  the  horrid  con- 
tagion of  civilized  vice.  But  where  kindness  has  gone 
hand  in  hand  with  courage,  and  justice  with  enterprise, 
how  glorious  has  been  the  result  !  Surely  there  is  a 
sort  of  liberation  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  when 
what  was  wasted  is  turned  to  use,  and  the  pestilential 
swamp  is  reclaimed,  and  the  wilderness  becomes  a 
fertile  field  ;  and  back  goes  the  jungle,  and  forward  goes 
the  farm  !  Surely  St.  Paul  would  have  recognized  a 
partial  but  significant  fulfilment  of  the  hope  of  creation, 
an  earnest  of  complete  fulfilment,  in  what  a  clean 
civihzation  has  been  able  to  do  in  Canada  or  Central 
Africa. 

It  may  seem  a  very  small  matter,  but  even  when  a 
dumb  creature,  a  horse  or  a  dog,  passes  from  the  hands 
of  a  bad  master  to  those  of  a  good  one,  from  the  charge 
of  a  stupid  bully  to  that  of  someone  who  knows  and 
cares,  there  is  just  a  hint  of  the  sort  of  liberation  that 
may  come  of  the  Manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God. 
There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  a  belief  that  we  have 
not  half  exhausted  the  possibilities  of  the  control  of 
the  spirit  in  the  sphere  of  sense. 

It  is  good  to  think  of  these  things  ;  for  we  some- 
times lack  confidence,  and  it  takes  some  confidence  to 
assert  that  what  the  world  really  needs  is  more  good 
men  and  more  good  women,  and  still  more  confidence 
to  assert  that  the  definitely  Christian  type  is  that 
which  the  world  needs  most. 

Yet  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  thoughtful  men 
were  getting  inclined  to  bum  what  they  adored  and 
to  adore  what  they  used  to  bum,  that  time  is  now. 
Materialism  as  a  creed  is  almost  dead,  however  largely 
it  may  prevail  in  practice.     W^e  want  the  Spirit :  yet 
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still  we  talk  vaguely  and  inconclusively  as  though  by 
some  sort  of  self-inflation,  or,  hke  a  man  under  water 
holding  his  breath,  we  could  keep  ourselves  alive  ;  and 
increase  our  wealth  by  inflating  our  currency. 

//  thou  knowest  the  gift  of  God !  The  regenerative 
force  is  His,  not  ours,  or  rather  it  is  ours  in  Him  through 
Christ ;  for  "  as  many  as  received  Him  to  them  gave 
He  power  to  become  the  sons  of  God  "  ;  to  have 
Christ's  Spirit,  to  bear  Christ's  likeness,  to  do  His 
Will,  to  carry  out  His  purpose,  to  be  strong  in  His 
strength,  to  know  and  to  love  Him. 

Yes,  and  it  may  be,  to  share  His  sufferings,  to  bear 
His  Cross.  We  must  not  make  too  free  with  very 
sacred  names  ;  and  call  the  scene  of  even  our  severest 
spiritual  conflict  a  Gethsemane,  and  make  a  Calvary 
out  of  even  the  worst  we  may  have  to  bear.  Yet  it 
pleased  God  in  bringing  many  sons  to  glory  to  make 
the  Captain  of  our  Salvation  perfect  through  suffering. 
For  this  purpose  was  the  Son  of  God  manifested  that 
He  might  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil:  so  are 
they.     He  did  not  find  it  easy  :   nor  will  they. 

Pray  that  they  may  not  fail  Him  or  us.  He  counts 
on  them  ;  we  need  them  and  the  earnest  expectation 
that  waited  for  the  Manifestation  of  the  Son,  waits 
anxiously,  hopefully  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons. 
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Oh,  it  is  hard  to  work  for  God, 
To  rise  and  take  His  part 

Upon  this  battlefield  of  earth 
And  not  sometimes  lose  heart ! 

He  hides  Himself  so  wondrously. 
As  though  there  were  no  God  ; 

He  is  least  seen  when  all  the  powers 
Of  ill  are  most  abroad. 

Or  He  deserts  us  at  the  hour 

The  fight  is  aU  but  lost  ; 
And  seems  to  leave  us  to  ourselves 
Just  when  we  need  Him  most. 

Yes,  there  is  less  to  try  our  faith 

In  our  mysterious  creed. 
Than  in  the  godless  look  of  earth 

In  these  our  hours  of  need. 


Thrice  blest  is  he  to  whom  is  given 

The  instinct  that  can  tell 
That  God  is  on  the  field  when  He 

Is  most  invisible. 

Blest  too  is  he  who  can  di\dne 

WTiere  real  right  doth  lie 
And  dares  to  take  the  side  that  seems 

Wrong  to  man's  blindfold  eye. 

For  right  is  right ;   since  God  is  God ; 

And  right  the  day  must  win  ; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty 

To  falter  would  be  sin. 

(Faber.) 
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